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ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


WiTH the next Number Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out a gratui- 
tous EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT ( ontain- 
ing another installment of 


“LITTLE KATE KIRB},” 


the new and fascinating Novel b F. W. 
RosInson, commenced in the 5upple- 
ment sent out with HARPER’s \/EEKLY 
for October 19. 


MR. SEWARD. 


“ EATH hath this also,” says Bacon, 
“that it openeth the gate o good 
fame.” Mr. SEwarRD had survived his act- 
ive career long enough to allow | is con- 
temporaries to forecast the judgmer t of his- 
tory upon his life and character. A man of 
great ability and of great sagacity, 1¢ lived 
during great events, and was a coni,picuous 
actor among them. He was the ‘litical 
leader of a moral reform. By temp ‘rament 
an optimist and a doctrinaire, and always 
intimately associated with men, he4von re- 
gard by unflagging sweetness and { srenity, 
but he did not command by moral el svation. 
A statesman by taste and training nd am- 
bition, and thrown into the most stormy 
crisis of the national life, he did not »ompre- 
hend nor control the deepest fore of the 
situation. He was for many years ‘he most 
eminent political representative of 1 he anti- 
slavery movement; but he wasdrawi toit by 
personal sympathy and intellectual jhrewd- 
ness rather than by moral perceptio1 or con- 
viction. | 
A man of the utmost generosity ai d kind- 
ness of heart, the thought of suffe: ng was 
painful to him—and his defense of t] e negro 
FREEMAN showed the depth and swii tness of 
hissympathy. But he was never tec :nically 
an Abolitionist. He was a Whig ntil it 
was evident that the question of slavery 
was the really dividing issue, and then he 
became the advocate of the cause w 1ich his 
shrewd mind showed him must su ‘ely. tri- 
umph. But his optimistic and doctrinaire 
tendency veiled from him the awfu reality 
of the conflict which in the familia) phrase 
he described as “irrepressible.” Hs faith 
in our popular system was so profou 1é that, 


- with his temperament, he could not: believe 


that it could be seriously assailed ; and as 
he did not comprehend the terrible ¢ incerity 
of the cause which he represented he was 
equally unsuspicious of the grim ear iestness 
of the opposition. In the midst of , speech 
in the Senate in which with relentl.ss logic 
he foretold the inevitable disappea: ance of 
slavery in the conflict with freelom, he 
could not understand the faces or tl.» minds 
of the slave-holders around him, an: | on one 


“occasion abstractedly put ‘out his iand to 


Senator BuTLER, of South Carolira, for a 
pinch of snuff. The Senator handed him his 
box, but turned away his head, : nd Mr. 
SEWARD calmly proceeded, not seein; in that 
little incident how much more th: n logic 
was involved in the debate. 

He thought that slavery would b beaten 
at the polls, and so surrender and _ aceful- 
ly disappear. He smiled at the th eats of 
secession, and believed them to »e only 
moves in a lively political game. «In De- 
cember, 1860, at the New England d nner in 
New York, he said that the troubl) would 
be over in sixty or ninety. days, and he hon- 
estly believed it. In his hopeful ;1ind no 
trouble could last more than nine ;y days. 
On the 22d of February, 1861, the fi: gs were 
flying in Washington, and he said 0 a col- 
league, as they walked to the Capito , “Look 
at those flags: yet they talk of se¢ »ssion!” 


‘And in the same session he believed that his 


speech would disperse all the light.ning of 
rebellion. From the moment that -he civil 
war began he was bewildered. It ws illog- 
ical, incomprehensible, a mistake. 1] fatal- 
ly misinterpretéd its scope in his ¢ arly in- 
structions to our foreign ministers. But his 
buoyant temperament floated hin above 
the uproar, and while he clung to | {‘CLEL- 
LAN and opposed the radical policy: he yet 
believed in success, and never des ponded. 
When the war ended he held the do trinaire 
view of the situation. The States had at- 
tempted secession. They had failec, Con- 
sequently they were as before, with the ex- 
ception that the war had abolished slavery. 
Here again he failed to apprehend ‘jhe fact 
in his satisfaction with the form. Ad here, 
of course, he separated from the par.-y of the 
war, and his political career ended. 

His services to the country we very 
great, and will not be forgotten. His sagac- 


ity showed him when the moment had ar- 
rived in which the mass of the Whig party 
in New York would follow a trusted leader 
into the antislavery path. He seized the 
moment, and the Republican party presently 
appeared. From that time his speeches 
were the most popularly powerful and m- 
structive and effective in the political anti- 
slavery propaganda. Calm, forcible, logical, 
clear, and free from vituperative rhetoric, 
they were a school in which the people glad- 
ly learned. After his bitter disappoiptment 
in the nomination of FREMONT in 1856 he 
made a speech at Detroit, which, in its de- 
tailed exposure of the manner in which 
slavery absolutely possessed the government, 
from every committee in Congress down to 
every little post-office in the land, was one 
of the most valuable speeches ever made in 
the country. And again, after his disap- 
pointment in the nomination of Mr. LINCOLN 
in 1860, his series of speeches in the West, 
for their variety, force, animation, and pow- 
er, are entirely unrivaled in political histo- 
ry, except by the Illinois speeches of Liv- 
COLN in his fgmous debate with DouGLas. 
To these may be added the California and 
Kansas speeches in the Senate: for the 
speeches of a statesman, in a free country, 
are among his most illustrious and valuable 
services, 

As Secretary of State Mr. Sewarp’s policy 
was successful, and this fact has perhaps not 
been adequately recognized. It was an im- 
mense service to stay the hand of foreign in- 
tervention at that time; and the skillful and 
masterly correspondence which Mr. ADAMS 
conducted with Lord RUSSELL was in strict 
conformity to Mr. SEWARD’s instructions. 
The Secretary’s letter surrendering SLIDELL 
and MASON was extremely able. He saved 
without dispute the honor of his own coun- 
try while he yielded to the demand of En- 
gland. In reply to the question what he 
considered the darkest hour of the war, 
Mr. SEWARD once said, “ That which.elapsed 
between my sending the letter informally 
to Lord Lyons and hearing from him that 
it was satisfactory. For I knew that I had 
gone to the utmost limit that the country 
would approve, and that if the letter were 
unsatisfactory to England, we should be at 
war with her in a month.” 

It was Mr. SEWARD’s curious fate to have 
no part in the crowning triumph of the prin- 
ciples which he had most warmly sustained. 
By position he was the radical chief before 
the war, but during its continuance and at 
its close he was unfriendly to the radical 
policy. But it is his glory that while WxEB- 
STER and CLAY were strenuous for compro- 
mises which were necessarily fatal, SewaRp, 
remembering BURKE’s question, “ Who would 
barter the immediate jewel of his soul ?” 
nobly said, “I feel the sands of compromise 
sliding from beneath me, and my feet take 
hold of the rock of the Constitntion.” He 
had not the weight of WEBSTER nor the 
grace of CLayY, but his national service was 
infinitely greater than theirs. He had not 
their personal magnetism, nor so fond a fol- 
lowing ; but those who most deeply influence 
our politics to-day are his pupils, and not 
theirs. Undaunted in spirit to the last, his 
life gently ended, and the grave closes over 
all bitterness of feeling toward him, leaving 
only the kindly remembrance of his great 
and patriotic service. 


THE OCTOBER ELECTIONS. 


THE result of the October elections in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana was await- 
ed as the practical decision of the Presi- 
dential contest. Pennsylvania especially 
was regarded as the test. If that State 
pronounced strongly against the Repub- 
lican party, it was agreed that Mr. GrEE- 
LEY’s chance of election was good. If the 
Democratic majority was small, it could 
be explained by the known Republican 
schism. But if the Republican majority 
was positive, it would be evident that the 
country had resolved not to trust its welfare 
to the coalition whose character is now well 
understood. The election took place, and 
the result was an mmmense surprise to ev- 
ery body. The Republican majority is, un- 
der the circumstances, enormous. A more 
conclusive popular verdict was never pro- 
nounced. It shows that thé public mind is 
absolutely undisturbed by the storm of cal- 
umny that has raged against the Adminis- 
tration, and that there is little doubt of its 
continuance with increased popular confi- 
dence. 

The feeble scolding of the “Liberal” Re- 
publican organs at the result in Pennsylva- 
nia is merely ludicrous. They began “ hedg- 
ing” before the election by announcing a 
system of fraud which was to overwhelm 
the honest voice of the people. Fraud there 
undoubtedly was, as there is at every crit- 
ical election; but. that the Democratic party 
managers are more innocent of unfair meth- 
ods than the Republican is a delightfal the- 
ory. There is no peril more threatening 
than the corruption of the ballot; but for a 


coalition which was first most warmly hail- 
ed by the dregs of the Tammany politicians 
to swell with virtue and charge fraud upon 
their opponents is exquisitely absurd. Mr. 
FORNEY, whose Press was the most efficient 
opponent of the Republican candidate, stated 
frankly and promptly that it was a fair elec- 
tion, and expressed the honest preference 
of the people. Indeed, the tone of the 
GREELEY press and of the speeches of Mr. 
GREELEY has been, in this respect, a constant 
insult to the American people. The Demo- 
cratic candidate and his papers have virtu- 
ally declared that if they were beaten it 
would be bece we the people had been 
bought to vote f ‘rascals; and Mr. GREELEY 
very plainly saic that Maine was carried be- 
cause the Repubiicans had the most money. 
If the GREELEY press were to be believed, 
the whole popular system had failed, and 
there was no remaining hope for good gov- 
ernment except in a combination of the 
Copperheads of the war, the late rebels, and 
Republicans of whom the larger part were 
represented by Mr. FENTON and Mr. M‘CLuRE. 

The October elections dispose of all this. 
The gentlemen who captured the Cincinnati 
Convention can not capture the country. In 
a contest of which the vital question is the 
control of the government it is plain that, 
however discontented many persons may be 
with the course of the Republican Adminis- 
tration, the country does not hesitate to pre- 
fer it to any chance of Democratic ascend- 
ency. It is also clear that the cries of “ Lib- 
eral” Republicanism and “reform” and “rec- 
onciliation” do not deceive. The country 
knows perfectly well that if any body will 
not be reconciled, it is his own fault. The 
laws of the United States, with the excep- 
tion of the ineligibility of a few rebel lead- 
ers peculiarly guilty of perjury, are every 
where equal, while the prospects of “ re- 
form” in general are to be studied in the 
history of the Democratic party, which is 
the strength of Mr. GREELEY’s support. 

As for the character of “ Liberal” Repub- 
licanism, it was revealed by the result at 
Cincinnati. The sincere authors of the 
movement, those who were dissatisfied with 
the administration of General GRANT upon 
principle, were defeated, and Mr. GREELEY 
was nominated by political sharpers. It is 
they, and not a few honorable men who fol- 
low them, who give the distinctive char- 
acter to “liberalism.” Mr. who 
laughed at the idea of being swallowed up 
by the Democracy, is now but a drop in the 
shrinking Democratic stream. Mr. SUMNER, 
who told us in effect that his colleagues, 
Mr. STOCKTON, Mr. VICKERS, Mr. CASSERLY, 
and the others, were now Republicans by the 
same tenure with the rest of us, has already 
learned that Republicans do not agree with 
him. And the Republicans in New York 
who sought to gratify personal hostility 
and disappointment by the ruin of the par- 
ty now see that they have merely swelled 
an opposition which is hopeless, and are as 
ridiculous as they are harmless. 

Of course the conspicuous moral of the 
October elections is that the country is re- 
solved that the great results of the war shall 
not be imperiled; and that it believes the 
only way to secure them beyond question is 
to confide the administration of the govern- 
ment to those who have restored the Union 
upon the principles which they have always 
professed and believed, and to refuse to in- 
trust it to those who have always opposed 
and derided those principles. 


A CAMPAIGN CALUMNY 
WITHDRAWN. 

THe Tribune withdraws its monstrous 
charge of corruption against Speaker BLAINE 
in the following words : “ We take pleasure, 
therefore, in withdrawing, in the promptest 
and fullest manner, the imputations upon 
Speaker BLAINE, in consequence of his sup- 
posed personal connection with this busi- 
ness, and in stating that the evidence seems 
conclusive that it is not he, but his brother, 
who is meant in the list by the entry, 
‘ BLAINE, of Maine.’” 

The original statement of the Tribune was 
that Mr. BLAINE “is proved to have received 
allotments of 32,500 shares of stock,” etc. 
And although Mr. BLainE made the most 
unreserved and absolute denial, the Tribune 
persisted in ite calumny until Mr. THomas 
EWING, Jun., wrote: 

“My general knowledge of the business of the com- 
pany, and especially my intimacy with you, make it 
certain that you could not have had any contract with 
the company without my knowing the fact ; and I un- 
hesitatingly declare that you were not in any manner, 
nor at any time, directly or indirectly, employed by 
the company, or in any way interested in it or its af- 
fairs as stockholder or otherwise, in any capacity 
whatever. ...The entry of $1,990 of stock opposite 
the name of Biarmz was, therefore, wholly a fiction or 
blunder; and the grave imputations on your character, 
and on that of the officers and agents of the company, 
are utterly groundless and without a shadow of justi- 
fication.” 

All the circumstances show that the in- 
tention of the Tribune was not to ascertain 
the truth, but to injure Mr. Biarve. It was 


not even careful to discover whether he was 
in Congress at the time when it charged him 
with selling his vote; and it unhesitatingly 
asserted a most dishonorable and fatal accu- 
sation to be “ proved” which it now admits 
to be wholly unfounded. It is this kind of 
wild and reckless slander of all prominent 
men who do not support Mr. GREELEY that 
the people of the country every where resent, 
and record their resentment in such votes as 
that in Pennsylvania, and the more than 
21,000 majority in the Western Reserve of 
Ohio. The course pursued by the Tribune 
has destroyed the power and influence of 
what was the greatest journal in the coun- 
try. And this course is as marked in its 
praises as in its aspersions. 

Thus the frantic exaggeration of the tone 
in which it extolled Mr. CurTIN in Pennsyl- 
vania was merely ludicrous to those who 
knew the facts. Mr.CurtiIn and Mr. Cam- 
ERON have long contested the political mas- 
tery of Pennsylvania. Returning from Eu- 
rope, Mr. CURTIN—who did good service as 
Governor during the rebellion, but was in no 
sense a “great war Governor,” a title which 
belongs distinctively to Governor Morton, 
of Indiana, and Governor ANDREW, of Massa- 
chusetts—found that the situation favored 
a disastrous blow at his rival. There was 
supposed to be a serious Republican defec- 
tion, and that the State might be lost in Oc- 
tober and recovered in November. 

Mr. Curtin declared for the Democratic 
candidate in the State, carefully refusing 
to commit himself upon the national issue. 
He is a practiced politician, and it is not un- 
fair, therefore, to suppose that if the State had 
been carried against the Republicans in Oc- 
tober by a small majority, and with a strong 
probability of voting for GRaNT in Novem- 
ber, Mr. CURTIN might have declared for him. 
And if it had voted for Grant in November, 
the State would seem to have been swayed - 
by CURTIN, and the sceptre of CAMERON 
would have been broken. Such a result 
would have been very agreeable to Mr.CurR- 
TIN, and probably not so much so to Mr. For- 
NEY. The adulation which the Tribune lav- 
ished upon Mr. CURTIN illustrated the frenzy 
which has mastered that paper ever since the 
nomination of Mr.GREELEY. It has made it 
a conduit of the vilest calumnies, of which 
that upon Mr. BLAINE was most wanton and 
inexcusable. Its whole method has been 
the most stinging gommentary upon its pro- 
fessions of seeking “reform” and “ purity.” 
For “reform” it clasps hands with the Ku- 
Klux in Georgia, and for “ purity” it defames 
the most honorable Republicans. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


In 1868, when the October elections plain- 
ly forecast the result in November, the New 
York World advised that the Democratic 
candidate for the Vice- Presidency, General 
Barr, should be.withdrawn. It seemed to 
consider him the evil genius of its party. 
But the general has had his little revenge. 
He was the chief of the Democratic man- 
agers who procured the nomination of Mr. 
GREELEY at Cincinnati; and the Democratic 
Convention at Baltimore adopted his work, 
after hearing the World say for two months 
that it would insure the re-election of Gen- 
eral GRANT. General BLair has thus had 
the satisfaction of imposing his candidate 
upon the paper that urged his own with- 
drawal in 1868, knowing that every day 
from the 10th of July to the 5th of Novem- 
ber the paper would expose itself to the de- 
rision of all honest men of every party by 
its support of a candidate whom it had 
carefully made ridiculous, and of whose suc- 
cess it had no hope. 

The World now openly admits that there 
is but a very slender chance of Mr. GREE- 
LEY’s election; but it says that those who 
doubted the wisdom of his nomination ought 
not to show the white feather. It evidently 
sees that he must be defeated, and talks 
about an opposition party toGeneral GRANT’s 
second administration. But that party will 
not be the one of which the World has been 
such an unscrupulous attorney. It is to be 
among the phenomena of our politics that 
the defeat of Horace GREELEY will be the 
dissolution of the Democratic party. That 
is the occasion of thanksgiving. That has 
been the aim and hope of the most earnest 
citizens in this campaign. And the party 
itself has made this result inevitable. Not- 
withstanding the steady hostility to the ad- 
ministration of General GRANT, it has been 
evident to every observer that the old Dem- 
ocratic party—the party of slavery and of 
all that Mr. GREELEY has so truly described 
—was gradually dissolving. But its tradi- 
tions and its organization remained un- 
touched. The frame was there, if it could 
be reclothed with power. Yet the re-elec- 
tion of General GRANT and sixteen years of 
continuous national defeat were more than 
any party could endure. The situation was 
desperate. What could be done? 

There was one chance for the Democratic 


| party, and one only. But to take it was di- 
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rectly to invoke life or death. If the effort 
succeeded, the party would be restored. If 
it failed, it must perish. That chance was 


an alliance upon some ground with some of | 


its opponents, and for that alliance those op- 
ponents themselves offered the opportunity. 
The vitality of the party was shown by noth- 
ing more than the alertness and complete- 
ness with which it embraced the sole chance. 
It made no mouths. It proposed no condi- 
tions, which were, indeed, needless; for, by 
the necessity of the case, it was master of 
every thing if it won—and it was dead if it 
lost. It took the platform and the candi- 
dates of political opponents. If it succeed- 
ed, it would put its own interpretation upon 
its action. If it failed, it would have sought 
power by confessing that it was not strong 
enough to succeed with its own principles 
and candidates, and would have been de- 
feated even with the candidates and the as- 
sistance of an opposition. From such a de- 
feat it could never recover, for it could nev- 
er again recur to a policy and to principles 
which it had once vainly abandoned for suc- 
cess. And the result of the October elec- 
tions shows that such a mortal defeat is im- 
pending for the Democratic party. When, 
by Heaven's favor, it occurs, the Te Deum of 
grateful and patriotic hearts will be only less 
fervent than that which followed a similar 
blessing—the defeat and surrender of LEE. 

The pretense about “the conversion” of 
the Democratic party has been wholly un- 
worthy of sensible men. Parties are never 
converted. Conversion is party destruction. 
For parties are composed of men, and when 
a large number or a majority of them change 
their opinions they naturally leave an or- 
ganization which has no other occasion than 
the propagation and triumph of opinions 
and policies which have been abandoned. 
To ask the country to confide the execution 
of the Republican policy to the Democratic 
party under some theory of “acquiescence” 
was simply silly. If the Democrats had 
ceased to be Democrats, what did the party 
organization mean? To suppose that the 
bundreds of thousands of persons who com- 
posed it had simultaneously changed their 
views, and remained organized to administer 
the government upon other principles, was 
so preposterous that it could only excite 
derision. 

How utterly the country despises the pre- 
tense is shown by the late vote. It judges 
a party not by a desperate resolution on the 
eve of an election, but by its character, his- 
tory, principles, and tendency. The people 
of the United States understand the Demo- 
cratic party, as they came at last to under- 
stand slavery: and Democratic cries of -rec- 
onciliation and reform mean to this country 
just what the “ Christianity” and “ human- 
ity” of slavery meant. Horace GREELEY 
has been all his life the sincere opponent of 
Democratic principles and policies: and the 
unnatural alliance between him and the 
Democratfe party will end in the political 
destruction of both. And all the people will 
say Amen. 


“WORK! WORK! WORK!” 


In the natural exultation of the hour we 
must not forget that although victory seems 
sure, it is not yet won. The object of the 
Republican campaign is not only the re- 
election of the President, but the disband- 
ing of the opposition. The October result 
is due to the most constant and strenuous 
exertion. Both parties have contested ev- 
ery inch of the field. And it is because of 
the admirable organization and steady preas- 
ure upon the enemy that the triumph has 
been gained. Itis always a question wheth- 
er any body changes his mind in consequence 
of a speech, and whether the missionary is 
not generally preaching to the converted. 
But there is no doubt that the enthusiasm 
of meetings is inspiring, and that the ad- 
vantage of canvassing house by house and 
voter by voter is incalculable. There is a 
very general conviction that the Republican 
majority in Ohio would have been very much 
larger had there been an earlier and more 
thorough working force in the field. And 
if every Republican will make himself a 
committee to see that his neighbors vote 
correctly, the victory all along the line 
will be such as to show the real feeling 
of the country. 

As the New York Tribune truly remarks, 
“we are upon the home stretch.” Some- 
body is, without any doubt; and whoever 
reaches home will be left there. As we be- 
lieve that it is Mr. GREELEY who is stretch- 
ing homeward, let us take care and make 
his arrival sure. Nothing is done until ail 
is done. No victory was ever won by cheer- 
ing, except that of the nomination of Mr. 
GREELEY ; and while Republicans are nat- 
urally hilarious, they must reserve its ex- 
pression somewhat until the 6th of Novem- 
ber, lest hearty effort should exhale in mere 
enthusiasm. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 
nor leave it until the whole wall crumbles! 


GEORGIA. 


Some weeks before the election in Georgia 
we exposed the real spirit of the Democrat- 
ic and GREELEY movement in that State. 
When the “ Liberal” Republicans asked for 
a representation upon the electoral ticket 
they were haughtily refused, and told that 
they might vote with the Democracy if they 
wished. The Democratic orators have de- 
clared that they supported GREELEY be- 
cause he was the party candidate, ard be- 
cause any thing was-better than GRANT; and 
no one who has made himself familiar by 
private information and by reading the 
newspapers with the spirit of the Demo- 
cratic party in Georgia but will smile at the 
gravity with which “coalition” and “con- 
version” are mentioned by sincere GREELEY 
men in this part of the country. 

Governor Smita, who has just been re-elect- 
ed by a very large majority, sent his annual 
message to the Legislature on the 17th of 
July, 1872, and ita tone reveals a feeling 
which is full of bitterness, and which cer- 
tainly onght not to control the administra- 
tion of the government of this country. The 
evening after the election Governor SMITH 
spoke at Atlanta, and we extract some pas- 
sages of his speech, that the scope-of the 
GREELEY coalition may be fully understood: 


“There are but two national parties arrayed against 
each other, and each has fts rallying point on which it 
depends for success. One a great central despotism at 
Washington, that wants to give laws to the utmost 
limits of the country....The other great national party 
is the Democratic party, united with the Liberal Re- 
publican party; they have their candidate, which they 
ask us to put into power upon the principles which 
give equal rights to the State and the protection of the 
people... The only difference between my ‘Straight’ 
friends and me is—you take the left-hand road to de- 
feat Geant, and I take the right-hand road to do the 
same thing. I think we had better take Gaze sr than 
run the chances. There are certain things I don’t like 
him for, however. I don't love him for abusing me, 
buat I will use any thing for the purpose of defeating 
Graxt. With all that has been said against Gaxeer, 
he has never been called a Mar! and his chief character- 
istic is his independence of mind. He stands identic- 
ally on the same platform with my friend A. H. Sre- 
puxne as to State rights. Mr. Stzruens, I know, will 
not get off of it; he will ‘stick.’ Mr. Guzruer says he 
will give us our righta. I am willing to trust him be- 
fore I will trust a man that I know is my enemy. If 
the devil himself, coming up from the infernal regions, 
smelling of brimstone, was to promise to relieve the 
South of unjust and wicked laws, I would take him 
rather than Gaawr. I know what Grawr will do, and 
would take the chances. 

“It is strange that Democrats are afraid to trust 
themecives with Geexizr. He (Surrn) had been a 


Mr. B. H. Hirt followed the Governor. 
He said that the election meant peace and 
fraternity, and illustrated it in this way: 

“If the people of the North will not vote with the 
people of the South for Mr. Grercer, then we shall 
never again select a man for whom we shall expect 
that anton of votes. 

“If the of the South will not vote with the 
white people of the South for Mr. Gree.ey, then we 
shall never again select a man with the express pur- 
pose of securing that union of votes.” 

That is to say, if the people of the country 
will elect the Democratic candidate, “the 
South” will consent to be reconciled. “ Mr. 
GREELEY is our candidate,” says Mr. Hitt. 
“Tf you will vote for him, very well. If 
not, we shall care for no further agreement.” 
This is the old “ South ;” and it has received 
its answer from Vermout and Maine and 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and Indiana and 
Nebraska, and from the gain of nineteen 
Republican Representatives in Congress. 
And that result, Mr. Hitt may be very sure, 
means no unkind feeling and no unjust leg- 
islation toward any part of the country. It 
means only that the people of the United 
States, who have tested the Democratic par- 
ty under Southern control, do not propose to 
return to the days before the deluge. 


PERSONAL. 


A JesvitT, the Rev. Mr. REnavup, was appoint- 
ed some months ago by —— M‘CLOSKEY 
to superintend the Romish interests in our city 
charities. The result was at onceapparent. The 
Jesuits excited a revolt in the House of Refuge. 
One o1 the keepers was murdered. One of the con- 
victs was sent to the State-prison, The rebellion 
was subdued. But the Jesuits still defend the 
murderer, and assail with calumnies the House 
of Retuge, one of the most valuable and success- 
ful of our city institutions. This is a curious 
confirmation of that dangerous character on the 
Jesuit society which is painted upon a larger 
scale in our article in the present number on 
The Jesuits.” 

—The late Hewry Sewarp, whose 
portrait is given on another page, had planned 
an extensive tour for the past summer. He 
was intending to visit Norway and Sweden, go- 
ing as far as North Cape, the northernmost 

nt of Europe, and afterward to make a long 
Journey through Russia and Siberia. Early in 
une, however, his rapidly failing health com- 


| 


pelled him to give up a scheme from which 
many & younger man would have shrunk. Mr. 
SEWARD was born in Florida, Orange County, | 
in this State, on the 16th of May, 1801; and at 
the time of his death, on the 10th inst., he was 
consequently in his seventy-second year. 
—JaMeEs R. SPatpinG, a New York journalist 


| of long experienceand great mental vigor died on 


:icn mmet., at his brother’s house in Dover, New 
Hampshire. Mr. SpaLpine was for many yeers 
connected with the old Courier and Enquirer, 
was the first editor of the New York World, and 
when the proprietorship of that paper was 
ehanged, and with it its political bias, he became 
a leading writer on the New York Times. As 
aman he was eccentric, and so absent-minded 
that he passed friends in the street without 
recognizing them, and was liable to leave his 
house without regard to the completeness of his 
dress. His style was terse and vigorous, and 
his opinions were the result of deep convic- 
tion. For several years past Mr. eannene 
has suffered from ill health, which compelled 
him to abstain from mental exertion. 

—When Mr. Chief Justice CocksuRwy read his 
decision at the Geneva Conference he crouched 
down in his chair, nearly hid behind a formi- 
dable pile of manuscript, which, without exag- 

eration, was five inches thick. When his af- 

rmative vote on the case of the Alabama was 
announced the spectators began to hope that he 
might show a similar degree of independence in 
the other cases. But this hope was disappoint- 
ed. The solitary ‘‘ No” in the case of the Flor- 
ida was his: one of the ** Noes’’ in the case of 
the Shenandoah was his, the other being that of 
Viscount d’Itajuba.” 

—CARLYLE, now nearly eighty, has entirely 
abandoned writing, but appears occasionally in 
society, and chats as agreeably and vigorously 
as ever. His frequent pedestrian companion is 
WititiaM ALLINGHAM, one of the editors of 
Fraser's Magazine. 

—GEORGE MACDONALD, the poet - novelist, is 
having a quiet, good time in Boston, walking or 
driving eve ay, and wearing, like a true High- 
lander, the tch bonnet with the insignia of 
his clan. Very of horses is Mac., 
and driveth four-in-hand. 

—ROcHEFORT has received from a London 

ublisher the sum of $10,000 for an English 

lation of his “‘ History of the Second Em- 
pire.” The principal feature of the work is a 
biography of the Empress EveEniz prior to her 
ma 


—It is said that Mr. Jonw Jacop Astor and 
Mr. Joun J. Cisco have intimated ti eir inten- 
tion to subscribe one hundred thousai:d dollars 
each toward the erection of the proposed Protest- 
ant Episcopal Cathedral. 

— Professor TYNDALL arrived in this city on the 
9th inst. In appearance he is small in stature, 
spare of face, has bright gray eyes, and short, 
iron-gray beard. The political excitement in- 
duces him to forego the delivery of any lectures 
in New York until about the 15th December. 
He thinks the lectures of Mr. Frovupe will be 
intensely interesting, as he has discovered many 
bistorical facts of great value. 

—Mr. Frovpe is receiving many attentions 
from the better portion of our towns-folk. He 
says: | fore I left England the,Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said to me, jokingly, 
‘It’s no good your attempting to lecture on the 
subject, for you are sure to tell the truth, and 
that’s always unpalatable.” I have lived in Ire- 
land for thirty years, and am deeply attached to 
the country and its people; and although Pat 
abuses me, stil] we are the best of friends, and I 
bave never had a quarrel with an Irishman in 
pa Bape I have not made much mention of the 
Irish saints, my lecture being historical simply.” 
In appearance Mr. Frovpz is tall and handsome, 
being some fifty | me of age. He has a wonder- 
fully gentle and musical voice. His face is 
pleasant, being ornamented with a bright pair 
of oy eyes. 

—Mario, who is now warbling to this le 
at the rate of five or six hundred dollars a night, 
has recently sold his villa near Florence for 
690,000 francs, which includes the objects of art 
in the mansion. A rich Danish baron was the 
purchaser. 

—Governor Sarrorp, of Nevada, went out to 
hunt for diamonds and rubies. He found two 
or three millions’ worth, but when offered for 
sale they were found to be garnets, and did not 
sell for enough to pay for the cheerful steak and 
the consolatory potato which nature demanded 
for the hunt. 

—Ezra R. Braprorp is the benefactor of the 
colored person of New Bedford. Some time 
since Ezra R. died, owning real estate in San 
Francisco worth $150,000. By the terms of | is 
will the interest and profits of a large portion 
of his estate are to be appropriated for the sup- 

rt -\ aged colored women in the city of New 


—LittT_e Raven, chief of the Arrapahoes, and 
a prominent big Indian in the Indian Territory, 
is a man of both fluency and talency. He is said 
to resemble his great pale-faced brother, Henry 
Warp Brecuenr, in head and feature, and is as 
eloquent in Arrapahoe as H. W. B. is in English. 
So states an enthusiast of the red man. ‘‘ Mebbe 
so; mebbe no so,”’ as the Oneidas say. As a 
general thing the Indian of every tribe is a very 
nasty individual, and such a liar! 

—The late LrtrLeton W. TazEweE t, of Vir- 
inia, is said to have been one of the most brill- 
ant conversationists ever known in that State. 

On one occasion when talking with Governor 
FLorp, of Virginia (father ot Joun B), and Sen- 
ator Preston, of South Carolina, e¢ ‘gave out,’’ 
saying, ‘‘ FLorn, if you wiil give me a bow! of 
water to wash my face, and a julep, I will lie 
down for an hour or two to rest myself, and to- 
night, if you choose, we will resume our conver- 
sation. am afraid I have not made myself 
clear to you two gentlemen.”” After TazEWELL 
retired, FLOrp and PRESTON remained starin 
at each otherin-silence. Finally Preston sai 
** Have you any idea what his real opinion is? 
‘Not the remotest. Do you think he has any ?”’ 
“Most certainly. He has every opinion that 
any man ever had or could have on this subject; 
and a great | more besides; but what his 
final opinion will be, no hving man, not even 
TAaZEWELL himself, willeverdiscern.’’ Theydid 
not talk any more. 

—Our General SHERMAN says that President 
Turers is a great and good man, and earnest in 
all that is for his country’s good. 

—Old Mr. PALMER, the sculptor (he is sixty), 
is going abroad for the first time: to Rome, to 

—The Emperor Francis Josern, by way of 
pare ny | up the intimate relations that have 
arisen between him and ALEXANDER, will short- 
ly py a state visit to St. Petersburg. 

peaking of Methodists and Mormons, Mr. 
James Brooks, in his ‘Seven Months’ Run,” 
says, concerning the prodigious campemeeting 
with which the former were about to invade 
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Utah and capture Bricna™ and all his hosts, 
that BricHaM generously or tauntingly offered 
the Methodists his huge Tabernacle, holding 


| 13,000 people, with its new organ, the biggest in 


the world, to be thrown in, for their great love- 
feast, which was declined. Brother Brooxs 
thinks that ‘‘if any sect can capture BrRicgHaM 
and his hosts, itis the Methodists; but they can 
not sing half as loud as his ten or twelve thou- 
sand congregation; they can not cry ‘Amen’ 
as loud, and they can not pray louder.”’ Mr. 
Brooks would have liked to wait for the g-eat 
contest, but as he was off for the heathen Chi- 
.nee, and Conrtcivs, and such, he didn’t very 
well see how he could tarry. 

—The pew-holders of the old South Church, 
Boston, have set an example of the right sort by 
voting per ainum to the Rev. Dr. Biac- 
DEN, their pastor, or life. He is severty, and 
on Monday last preached his farewell sermon to 
the Old South Society. 

—Joun M. Brace, recently deceased, be- 
queathed $25,000 for the library of the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary. This makes $125,000 
which have been added to the capi f the Sem- 
inary since last April. 

—Apropos of the two gentlemen who haze 
eyes toward the next Presidency the wag-m: n 
of the New York Commervial says: “It must 
not be inferred that the country is going tc 
the dogs because the selection is reduced to a 
choice between a type-setier and a West Pointer!” 

—Mr. THomas ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE an- 
nounces the sale by auction of his library of 
ten thousand volumes, including many rare 
works. The sale will take place at his villa in 
Florence, 

—EpDWARD TomPpErss has given to the State 
University of California land valued at $50,000 
for the endowment of an Agassiz professorship 
of Oriental languages and literature. 

—Mosvrvs Pasa, tlie Turkish embassador at 
London, on meeting General ScHenck recently, 
said, in his Greek-English, ‘‘ Ah, general, you 
have dot the tree million guineas; but it is de 
first time in de history that England submits 
ehrself to be inflicted by de foreigner.” 

—An Oriental potentate of the first water, the 
Shah of Persia, is coming to London and Paris, 
The suit and their preparations are on a scale 
of very Persian magnitude. He will take boat 
at Constantinople, and glide pleasantly to the 
land of the money-grubbers, politicians, adyent- 
urers, ete., of England and France. 


—Mr. Corcoras, of Washington, who has - 


given more than a million of dollars for public 
objects in that city, is now having transferred 
to the Fine Art building the splendid art =” 
which he has given to that institution. It will 
next month be opened to the public. 7 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Strate elections took place in Pennsylvania, 
and Indiana on Tuesday, the Sth inst., and in all but 
the last-named the victory was ey aga Re- 

ublicana The latest returns give the majorities of 

ennsylvania and Ohio at 35,000 and 15,000 respective- 
ly. Indiana will probably be fraudulently counted in 
on the Governor's ticket by a few hu Democratic 
majority, but the Republicans have the remainder of 
the State offices. 

A terrible accident occurred in Brooklyn (E. D.) on 
the evening of the 7th inst. A crowded platform at a 
Republican meeting gave way, crushing to death two 
boys, and severely many other persons who 
were near it. 

The Front Street Theatre, in Baltimore, was struck 
oy Hous during a severe storm on the 7th inst. 

roof the cupola waa destroyed, and several 
= the actors engaged in rehearsal were temporarily 
nned. 


Chief of Police M‘Williams and Detective of 
Jersey ere have been arrested for complicity in the 
robbery of the First Nationg! Bank. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Maprrp was in a state of excitement recently over 
the imposition of a new tax on show-bills. The shop- 
keepers closed their places of business, and made no 
demorstrations in the streets, whereupon the auth 
ties gave aseurance that the odious tax should be re- 
pealed, and quiet was thus restored. 

In the lower branch of the Spanish Cortes on the 
5th inet., during a discussion of the reply to the throne 

an amendment was offered asking for the 
abolition of slavery throughout the Spanish domin- 
ions. The motion was voted down by 161 to 57. 

Another attempt has been made upon the life of 
King Amadeus of Spain. While walling in the Plaza 
del iente on the evening of the ith inet. he was 
violently stoned by two men, who shouted “ Viva la 
Republica,” and then fied. The assailants were not 
arrest 


The German embassador at Parise, Count ron Am 
nim, has notified M. De Remuset that rts will be 
required of all French citizens entering ter- 
ritory after the ist prox. 

A new French Supreme Council of War has been ap- 
—_ empowered with the organization and admin- 

— of the army, but not with the direction of 
military movements. The members of the council are 
Marshals M‘Mahon and Canrobert, General Ladmi- 
rault, the Duke d’Aumale, Admiral De la Ronciere, 
and M. Ozenne. 

The King of Denmark opened the Rigsdag fn person 
on the 7th inst., and was enthusiastically received by 
his subjects. In his speech from the throne he prom- 
ised speedy settlement of everlasting Schleswig 

nestion. 

. It is officially stated that 164,163 inhabitants of the 
new Germanized provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
have declared in favor of ~~ their French cit- 
izenship, and of that number 38,800 have actually gone 
to France. 

The German government is closing the bling- 
houses at the watering-placesa. Five well-known 
saloons have been seized by the police. 

A terrible explosion occurred recently at the Morley 
coal mine, in Engiard, killing forty of the minera 

The horse p.ague has broken out in Toronto, Can- 
ada, until scarcely an anima! can be found fit for werk 
—not even at the hack standa 

The English Antislavery Society gives a lamentable 
recount of the present condition of the slave-trade on 
the eastern coast of Africa. According to this state- 
ment at least 150,000 natives are yearly dragged awa 
from their homes, $0 out of every 100 of whom 
on the way from exhaustion or violence. 

The remains of the late King of Sweden were taken 
to Stockholm from Malmo, October 9, and buried in 
the Riddarsholm Church with imposing ceremonies. 

Two more of the Commnunista, Robichon and Eyraud, 
have been condemned to death by the French govern- 
ment. 

The terrible announcement comes to ur that daring 
the recent famine in a three of humaG 


beings perished by hunger. 

A fight occurred on the 10th inst. at Stamhoul, Con 
the Turkish and Persian inhabit. 
anta, an e troo 
Three of the Persians were killed 
ed, while ten of the soldiers were 


were called out to suppress it. 
and thirty wound. 


| 

| 

3 
Democrat from his youth up; it was his only inherit- 
ance; he was not afraid that Gaze cer or any one else 
could make him believe what he did not believe. 
(Prolonged applause.) A Democrat was no leas a 
Democrat for going with Guzetrr. [Continued ap- 
plause.)” 
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THE LATE WILLIAM H. SEWARD.—[PuHorocrapHep Br A. GARDNER, WasHINGTON, D. C.]} 


by 


WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD. 


Tue death of this venerable -statest :an, who 
passed away a few days since at his qt jet coun- 
try home, was an event for which the _ 1blic had 
been for some time prepared, yet the « :nounce- 
ment of his decease came at last like a sudden 
shock. Mr. Sewarp had lived so lo ig in the 
public eye, his history was so interwi-ven with 
the great events of the last twenty veavs, that it 
seems hardly possible to realize the fat that he 
is gone from among us. He was not :! very old 
man in years: but for physical infir1 ities, in- 
creased by long and arduous public se vice, and 
by the assassins attack which so nearly deprived 
us of his great services when we could | sast spare 
them, he might have lived many yeirs in the 
honorable retirement which crowned a_ public 
career of nearly half a century, pass d in the 
midst of great events, and devoted to the high- 
est and truest interests of his country. ; 

It were vain to attempt, in the meggre space 
of a single article, to give even an outl:ne sketch 
of his public life. Nor is it necess ry. Mr. 
Sewarp lived before the eyes of all ‘his coun- 
trymen. From _the opening of his cs reer until 
«3 close he teok # prominent part o all the 


great movements of the day. An early disciple 
of JEFFERSON and Joun Quincy Anams, al- 
ways faithful to the fundamental American prin- 
ciple of equal rights before the law, his public 
life was conspicuous and illustrious. His trust 
in popular institutions, in their capacity to right 
all wrongs, to correct their own errors, to secure 
the increasing prosperity of a rapidly increasing 
people by making justice more and more appear 
to be good policy, was constant and sublime. * ‘At 
one time, indeed, his faith in popular institutions 
brought him under a cloud. He believed that 
no government was so strong and persistent as a 
popular government. He was sure that the Amer- 
ican people would not submit to a dissolution of 
the Union. He believed with Mr. Linco xy, in 
the earlier days of the secession movement, that 
the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict” between slavery and 
freedom could be waged under the peaceful forms 
of law. In this he was mistaken; bunt his trust 
in the strength of a popular government, and in 
the determination of the people to maintain the 
Union, was fully justified; and the irrepressible 
conflict ended, as he foresaw it would end, in 
the triumph of liberty. 

Mr. SEwarp’s temperament inclined him to 
conciliation, to the settlement of disputes by di- 


plomacy. He was unwilling to draw the sword 
while a chance remained for securing a settle- 
ment without appealing to the stern arbitrament 
of war. This exposed him to the censure and 
taunts of others of more ardent and hasty tem- 
perament, who yet did not love their country and 
liberty more than he. His clear perception of 
the probable scope, duration, and uncertainty of 
a civil war led him to prefer every honorable 
means of conciliation to that terrible risk, until 
that risk was no longer to be averted. It was 
the fashion among those who differed from him 
on questions of policy to style him a “‘ trimmer,” 
a ‘‘doctrinaire,” a ‘‘theorist.” But his great 
and successful career as Secretary of State dur- 
ing the most trying part of our national history 
forever set that criticism at rest. On all im- 
portant points of domestic policy it is koown 
that President Lixcoin agreed with him. That 
he managed our foreign relations with consum- 
mate skill is now universally admitted. The 
task was never more difficult and delicate ; it 
was never more successfully performed. Now 
that the clouds of partisan animosity are lifted, 
and his name and career have become the com- 
mon pride of Americans, it 1s clear that at a time 


of unexampled peril, when other nations would - 


have gladly interfered, he held them aloof, and 
kept the war from assuming proportions and 
eventualities which the imagination shrinks from 
picturing. 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. Sewarp lived 
to see his name and his career vindicated to the 
judgment of his countrymen. He was not com- 
pelled to leave his fame to the next ages. His 
noble and illustrious services as a public teacher, 
boldly asserting the original rights and the nat- 
ural equality of man, at a time when few were 
ready to stand by his side, have been clearly rec- 
ognized. His eminent services as a statesman 
have been fully acknowledged. Every cloud of 
distrust, of misappreciation, has been riven by 
the light of accomplished results; the erroneous 
judgments of impatience and imperfect knowl- 
edge have been reversed. In his quiet retire- 
ment at Auburn, where his last years were spent 
in writing the history of his life, he had the su- 
preme satisfaction of knowing that the great 
work to which that life had been devoted was 
accomplished ; that liberty had triumphed ; that 
the integrity of the Union was assured forever ; 
and he passed away in the happy consciousness 
of possessing the love and gratitude of his coun- 


trymen, 
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THE JESUITS. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


Tue sudden elevation of the Jesuits to the 
control of the Papal Church has once more 
brought that dangerous society into new prom- 
inence. Its rival and once superior brother- 
hoods have long fallen into obscurity. Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, who once strove for the 
mastery of the Italian councils, are scarcely heard 
of; the Benedictines are almost forgotten on 
Monte Cassino; a throng of inferior orders have 
risen and sunk within the limits of the Romish 
faith; but the Jesuits alone retain their political 
power and their general renown. A dreadful 
mystery still hangs over them. ‘Their proceed- 
ings are secret, their purposes unknown, At the 
command of an absolute master they wander 
swiftly among the throngs of their fellow-men, 
eager only to obey his voice. Obedience is to the 


Jesuit the first principle of his faith, instilled | 


into his mind in youth, perfected by the labors 
of his later years; he hears in the slightest inti- 
mations of his chief at Rome the voice of his 
God, the commands from heaven ;* and in the 
long catalogue of fearful deeds which history 
ascribes to the disciples of Lovova the first im- 
pulse to crime must always have come from the 
absolute head of the order, and its single aim 
has always been to advance the power of the 
Romish Church. Scarcely had its founder gain- 
ed the favor of the Pope, and fixed his seat at 
Rome, when he revived the Inquisition.¢ Italy 
trembled before the spectacle of ceaseless autos 
da fe; the tortures and the cries of dying her- 
etics, the ruin of countless families, the flight of 
terrified and hopeless throngs from their native 
land to the friendly shelter of Germany and Switz- 
erland, were the earliest fruits of the relentless 
teachings of Lovota.{ The Jesuits led the. 
armies of the persecutors into the beautiful Vau- 
dois valleys, and the worst atrocities of that 
mournful example of human wickedness are duc 
to their brutal fanaticism. Soon they spread 
from Italy through all the kingdoms of Europe ; 
every where they brought with them their fierce 
and cruel hatred of religious freedom, their cun- 
ning, their moral degradation, their bold and 
desperate policy. They ruled in courts; they 
terrified the people into submission; they were 
the most active politicians of their time; their 
wealth was enormous; their schools and colleges 
spread from Paris to Japan; and for three cen- 
turies the name of the Jesuits, covered with the 
infamy of the massacres of the Vaudois, the 
Huguenots, the Hollanders, and the Germans, 
surrounded by its terrible mystery, the symbol 
of a dark and dreadful association, has filled 
mankind with horror and affright. 

It was in the opening of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, almost at the moment when LuTHER be- 
gan the German Reformation, that a wounded 
and disheartened Spanish noble and soldier— 
Ionativs Loro_a—threw aside the rich trap- 
pings of his rank, exchanged his costly garments 
for the rags of a beggar, and hid himself in a 
cave at Manresa.§ He was ignorant, while Lv- 
THER was a scholar of rare attainments; he was 
a noble, while Lurwer was only a peasant’s son ; 
he had read only romances and the * Lives of 
the Saints,” while the German thinker was fa- 
miliar with all the learning of his progressive time. 
And Loyo ta, in his squalid cell, maddened by 
fasting and solitude, by conflicts with the Evil 
One, and a weariness of life that often drove him 
to the brink of suicide, was vouchsafed visions 
of the Virgin and the saints, embodied his relig- 
ious and chivalric romances in a new faith, pre- 
pared those strange and visionary ‘‘ Exercises” 
that form the first step in the education of every 
Jesuit, and came forth before the world the 
champion of Marr, Queen of Heaven. His ap- 

ce was so haggard that men feared him, 
his dress so foul that they shrank from him. 
He lived on alms. He would be a dervish or 
a daseri, a savage and a saint. While LutHEer 
was laboring to purify and dignify human nature, 
Loro a lived in monkish squalor, and strove to 
renew the superstitions of a fading barbarism. 
Yet he soon found the necessity of knowledge, 
and in his thirty-sixth year began his education. 
He entered the lowest class at college. He went 
up to Paris, to its eminent university ; yet his 
intellect was dull, his progress slow. But at Paris 
he founded the germ of his society, and in a sub- 
terranean shrine, with several young associates 
who had been captivated by Loroxra’s sacred 
visions and intense faith, with Larvez, Bosa- 
pILva, and the gentler madman Xavier, he be- 
came devoted to the service of Mary and the 
Church. Haggard with penance, worn with 
toil, the enthusiasts preached at Venice, startled 
Italy ; and at length Loyrova, incited, his follow- 
ers claim, by visions of Marr, and even by per- 
sonal intercourse with the Divine Natures, en- 
tered Rome. | 

It was a moment (1537) of singular impor- 
tance to the history of mankind. In every nation 


* Constitutiones So. Je., p. 68. Locum Dei tenenti, 
the General of the order is supreme. See Ravionay, i 

91. Je vois Dieu, j’en Jesus Christ lui-méme, 
Sens mon supérieur. 

t See Ranxr, Popes; Inquisition, i. p. 74 et 
Lorora recommended the establishment of the Inqul- 
sition to the Po The Jesuits claim for him the 
honor of having founded it. 

t Ranks, L 14 abounds in detaila. For the 
Jesuit against the Vandois see Lre L’Hist. 
Gen. des Vaudois, p. 3; and Musto, Hist. des 
Vaudoia. e Jesuits from Turin desolated the beau- 
tiful valleys. 
§ Marraves, Ig. Vita, i. 
66. 
auRIGNAO abri 


2 Rawxn, Hist. Popes, i. 
ist. Comp. de Jésus, i. p. 14 
ETINEAU-JOLY. IGNATIVS 
changed his clothes pannoso cuidam ex infima plebe. 
His hair he left impexum et equalidum. See Marr., I. 
p. 6, for his barbarous tastes. 
Lovrora was the moet devoted of Mary's 
xalted her to the head of 
2.” Colloquium primum 
See London Tabdiet, 


of Western Europe the opinions of Lurner had 


penetrated, and every where the wise and the | 


industrious were longing for a moral and mental 
reform. Bitter was the disgust with which men 
had begun to look upon the mendicancy of the 
monks, the vices of the clergy, and the corrup- 
tions of the Church; gladly they listened to the 
promises of a better life.* Italy and Spain were 
filled with reformers ; princes and nobles were 
inclined to listen to the voice of truth and hon- 
esty ; even the Pope, Paut IIL, hesitated. ‘The 
head of the Roman Church seemed in doubt 
whether to place himself on the side of the re- 
formers or to oppose them with but faint resist- 
ance. Yet scarcely had the stern and haggard 
LoyoLa, teeming with fanatical cruelty and spir- 
itual pride, entered Rome, when the destiny of 
Europe and of mankind was changed. The Pope 
yielded to his arguments and his visions. The 
Romish Church proclaimed death to the heretic ; 
a general Inquisition was invented; and that wild 
war was begun between medieval superstition 


and advancing civilization which for three cen- 


turies has rained waste and ruin upon the hu- 
man race and of which the society of Lorora 
has ever been the exciting cause. The society 
grew rapidly in numbers and in wealth. It was 
linked together by an organization so perfect as 
to surpass in vigor every other human institution. 
Its General was supreme; its four orders saw in 
Loyrota the emblem of Divine goodness, the rep- 
resentative of Deity on earth. Its members were 
spies upon each other, betraying every secret to 
their spiritual chief. The whole body was guided 
by a single will, and the faith in the wildest ex- 
travagances of the medieval Church was enforced 
by a long and rigorous education, in which ev- 
ery doubt was heresy, and every impulse of rea- 
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62), where the German and the French bishops 
seemed willing to soften the harsher traits of 
Romish superstition, and when all men hoped 
that a humane and liberal spirit might restore 
the union of the whole Christian brotherhood, 
the Jesuits, with fierce and intolerant zeal, stifled 
the voice of humanity and love. ‘They ruled in 
the last great council that was to assemble for 
three centuries. ‘The grossest superstitions were 
retained; the fiercest anathemas were hurled 
against every trace of dissent. The Jesuits de- 
manded from the whole Christian world that 
perfect obedience to the papal rule in which 
they had themselves been trained, and the wild- 
est extravagances of the faith of LoroLta were 
ingrafted forever into the creed of the Romish 
Church.* 

Lutuer had founded the free schools of Ger- 
many to enable all men to read the Bible; Lo- 
YouLa founded his schools and colleges to fix his 
own superstition ineffaceably in the minds of the 
young. By his Constitutions every Jesuit was to 
beateacher. The Jesuits were diligent students. 
Their mental training was often careful, and their 
learning, within a fixed limit, was sometimes 
great. The Jesuit schools sprang up in all 
Catholic countries, and even made their way 
into Protestant lands. The Jesuit teachers be- 
came powerful agents in advancing or restoring 
the declining power of Rome. They strove to 
grasp the complete control of education, and 
they ever denounced as godless and immoral 
that system of public instruction which in Eu- 
rope and America has stimulated the progress 
of industry and of honesty. They became pro- 
lific writers, learned, acute, but always coarse 
and tasteless; their controversial pieces were 
distinguished by gross personalities and vindic- 


son was contemned. The Jesuit scholars came 
from their colleges fanatics as fierce and irra- 
tional as a dervish or a fakir, as bitter and oft- 
en as cruel in their hatred for reform as Nero 
or Diocietian; and when in 1556 Lorota lay 
on his death-bed, torn, it is said, by dark misgiv- 
ings, a comet of unprecedented magnitude hung 
in the sky—no unfitting emblem of that fiery and 
ominous spirit from which has descended a cata- 
logue of woes to man. 

The Jesuits checked forever all hope of change 
in the Romish Church; with them all was im- 
mutable. The wiser Roman Catholics had been 
prepared to abandon their images and their pen- 
ances, celibacy, the single communion ; and Ger- 
many and France had consented to make such 
liberal concessions to the Lutherans and the Hu- 
guenots as might have checked religious dissen- 
sion and prevented religious wars. Christians 
seemed ready to unite in one fraternal associa- 
tion, and the dreadful stains of three centuries 
of discord might have been averted from the 
Christian name. But this the Jesuits prevent- 
ed. Fierce and irreconcilable, they threw them- 
selves into the arena of religivus strife. They 
scattered the brands of discord. They obeyed the 
voice of Loro.a, and offered to the heretic only 
death or utter submission. They converted all 
Italy by their remorseless argument. Only in the 
Vaudois valleys some germs of a purer faith sur- 
vived. They stimulated kings to persecute re- 
formers, nations to fight for the advancement of 
the papal rule. At the Council of Trent (1545- 


* Crrrmvgac—Jory, i. p. 35. La Crise du Protestan- 
tisme était, etc. om, Sarr, Con. Trent, i. p. 101, 
and p. 69; Rawxz, 74; Bower, P i. p. 457. 
Srerm etz, Hist. Jes., may be consulted for the spread 
of Jesuitiam. 
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tive bitterness; they wrote—perhaps they still 
write—with all the rage of unreflecting super- 
stition, as if they would rather destroy than con- 
vince their adversaries. But their schools have 
long declined in moral and mental reputation ; 
the popular system of education has outstripped 
the clerical. and the literature of the Jesuits has 
sunk into deserved neglect.* 

It is as politicians, even more distinctly than 
as theologians, that the Jesuits have won the 
lasting infamy that must ever surround their 
career.$ Many excellent, charitable, and devo- 
ted men were numbered among the members of 
the society. It abounded in learning, and often in 
sincere, if misguided, faith. It helped the poor, 
it raised the sick, it taught the heathen, yet it 
was ever an instrument of such enormous evil as 
far outweighed its transient good. Like the Ori- 
ental conqueror, it massacred thousands; it stoop- 
ed to raise and relieve the trembling beggar. As 


* Sarrt, 1562, 1. . i. p. 261. 
At the Council of nt Larvez, Satmeroy, and Lz 
Jay finally controlled the decisions. See Sauueron’s 
bitter Ly Acta Con. Trid., £. 98. The council 
breathed death to heretics. See Qui contravenerint— 
pao juris statutis puniantur; and Patvavicrno, fii 


t The learned Trmasoscut and the scientific Bosoo- 
vitou flourished during the suppression of the order. 
+ All the historians of eminence unite in their esti- 
mate of the infamous character of the Jeeuita. To 
they are “ liars”—see art. Macchiavelli; to 
Hume, Lovrora and Domrntc are savages. Rouxertson, 
Charlies V., book vi,, notices the “ pernicious effect” 
of their “* vast inflaence,” their “‘ pliant morality,” their 
relentless spirit. Morixy, Netherlands, iii. p. 444, 
describes their brutal crneity. Pascat has un- 
folded the depths of their immorality. Sr. Suwon, Jé- 
suites, deacri their wonderful power in the fearful 
of Hist. Ruas. Church, 
rana, p. aARkamatn, indicate their remo 
lesa hate tor Ruseia. 
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politicians, the Jesuits brought war, pestilence, 
and famine to Germany,* destroyed the impulse 
of reform in France, made Italy and Spain the 
scoff of nations, led the revolts of Ireland, stim- 
ulated the fanaticism of ALva, tormented far-dis- 
tant China and Abyssinia, assailed Russia, filled 
England with plots, and taught the Romish 
Church its policy of. persecution and intrigue. 
Every where the Jesuits were the most active of 
politicians, in wars, civil tumults, in Spanish 
Armadas, and sudden assassinations. At length 
all Christendom joined in suppressing the dan- 
gerous body.* Portugal and Pompat led (1753) 
the way. France and Spain leagued against the 
Jesuits. The Pope yielded (1773) to the demands 
of the Catholic nations. ‘The society of Lorora 
was suppressed by a papal decree, and its col- 
leges and schools, its enormous wealth, and its 
countless members dissipated, it was believed, 
forever. But in 1814, after an abevance of more 
than forty years, the Pope revived the famous 
society. It sprang up into new strength: it has 
led the reactionary movement of the nineteenth 
century ; it has revived the extravagant super- 
stitions of Rome; it denounces, with maledic- 
tions and threatenings, the course of modern civ- 
ilization. It brandished anew the sword of per- 
secution from the Eternal City, and the fierce 
genius of Loyrora presided at that last impe- 
rious council which two years ago declared a 
feeble mortal the vicar of God, and threatened 
with the curse of Heaven kings, potentates, or 
people who refused to submit to his infallible 
rule. 

Thus the Romish Church has been transformed 
into the society of Lorora, and.the doctrine of 
implicit obedience is made the single founda- 
tion of the papal faith. In the last great stage 
of religious controversy the spirit of the fanatic- 
al Lorora engages in a deadly struggle with the 
progressive genius of LutnHerR; and it is as pol- 
iticians that the Jesuits hupe once more to re- 
duce the world to subjection, to stop the progress 
of the purer Christianity. Wars and revolutions, 
plots, assassinations, intrigue, and unsparing cru- 
elty, a moral corruption more gross than that 
displayed by Pascat, an intellectual dishonesty 
that no casuistry will cover, must mark in future 
the course of the Romish Charch, until its peo- 
ple rise indignantly to throw off the voke of for- 
eign priests and dishonest leaders, and the Pope 
shall cease to be the slave and the victim of the 
order of the Jesuits. But already the world is 
in danger from the mad schemes of the triamph- 
ant society. It is rousing France to a new cru- 
sade with omens and pilgrimages. It threatens 
the German empire with a war more disastrons 
and destructive than Europe has ever seen. It 
summons its adherents to the polls in Italy; it 
guides the elections of Ireland, terrifies Spain, 
and even disturbs the repose of London; and in 
our Own country, so recently torn by civil war, 
the papal crusaders, linked by the tie of perfect 
obedience, stand ready to profit by our misfor- 
tunes, and to stimulate our internal dissensions ; 
to crush those institutions that have ever re- 
proached their own despotism, and destroy that 
freedom which is the chief obstacle to their per- 
petual sway. In our country, in the most peril- 
ous crisis of its existence, the Jesuit faction has 
allied itself with the Ku-Klax and the rebels of 
the South. It has nominated Mr. Greecer, a 

rson Known to be in friendly connection with 
the Romish leaders, and closely linked to the 
papal Charch. The Jesuit society assumes the 
guise of liberalism, and cheers on the rebel and 
the Ku-Klox in their plots against the Union. 
Vote for Horace Greecer exclaims boldly 
the Catholic Telegraph, and every Jesuit paper. 
We trust that every sincere Protestant, every 
liberal Romanist throughout the land who would 
save freedom, education, and moral purity from 
endless ruin, will labor ceaselessly to defeat the 
schemes of the Jesuits, and drive their candidate 
back to a merited obscurity. 

To our German population the political de- 
signs of the Jesuits are of singular interest, since 
between Germany and the powerful order a war 
is raging that can only end with the destruction 
of the German empire or the complete suppres- 
sion of the society of Lovota. Like Pomwpat 
or CHARLES of Spain, France, Russia, Austria, 
Prince Bismarck has dissolved the order in 
Prussia. The austere Catholics of every land 
lament over his necessary severity as if it were 
an act of unexampled persecution ; the Catholic 
press of America rings with loud outcries against 
the Prussian minister; the Romish Charch ev- 
ery where assumes the cause of the fallen order, 
and threatens the ruin of the German empire. 
“This empire,” says the New York Catholic 
World, “‘ has enemies at home as well as abroad, 
and the Jesuits are in the van. All Catholics 
are its enemies.”"} The Catholic Telegraph, of 
Cincinnati, the journal that forced the nomina- 
tion of Mr. GREELEY upon the Democratic Con- 
vention, teems with fierce threats against the 
peace of Germany. The London Tablet dreams 
of a coming crusade that shall make the Rhine 
run red with the blood of the conquerors of 
Alsace and Lorraine; and with menacing front 
the society of Lorota once more lifts its hydra 
heads, and in Europe and America disturbs the 
hopes of nations. It is as politicians that the 
Jesuits have ever been most feared. In Europe 
they stimalate the malignant impulses of fallen 
France; in America they link themselves with 
the Ku-Klux and the Southern rebels. They 
cover GRANT with monstrous calumnies, and 
celebrate the erratic Greetey. Let every Ger- 
man beware lest he lend aid & the enemies of 
his country. Let him shrink from the support 
of any candidate who is maintained by the in 
fluence of the Jesuits. 7 


* Morey, ili. 4a 
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p. 463; Travels in Peru, p. 67. 
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UNDER FALSE COLORS. - 


Ou, say, have you seen by the calcium’s glare’ 

The gathering together from East and from. West 
And from North and from South, from each * iding- 

place where 

The hunger for place gnaws the malcc itent’s 

breast ? 
The gathering together, the counting of clans. 

The girding of armor, the buckling of shie is: 
Sure never, since peace and good order were.inan’s, 
_ Have their foes marshaled stronger on Tam nany’s 

fields. 


And the banner they bear through the sulphur pus air 
Is redder because of the blood of our dead 

And they who died keeping it whole and 60 air 
Never thought it would wave o’er a back lider’s 


head. 
Oh, shame! Pull it down, and ran up in its stead 
The miutineers’ flag that we spoiled long ag >. 
March under true colors—your red, white, and. red— 
Since you are not content witb the harvest if woe 


That we reaped of their planting in season 0}. war. 
Our enemies met us then full to the face; 
They withdrew, and they quartered their force afar, 
And they left us the flag that you claim. and— 
diagrace ; 
And to see it wave over this infamous pact - 
That ye dare to proclaim ‘neath its white, bli e, and 


rose, 
While in concert ite falee friends and true haters act— 
To see it aloft in the hands of its foes! - 


Ye're its foes! Thrice its foes! And the w ret of 
its foes! 
. How dare ye plot under its sanctified folds | 
"Tis the hope of the widg world, the cure of ite woes ; 
It grants what the creed of your faction wit! holds. 
And ye claim it! That flag! to whose wavi:ig the 
eyes 
Of Our Best, dying victors, looked blessingsin leath! 
Then most of you, seeing it blazon the skies, - 
Cureed it strongly and deeply, but—unde' 
breath ! | 


your 
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BOOK V. 
THE DEAD HAND. | 


CHAPTER XLV. 


“It is the humor of many heads to extol tl > days 
of their forefathers, and declaim against the v icked- 
ness of times present. Which notwithstandin:; they 
can not handsomely do, without the borrowe . help 
and satire of times past; condemning the v :es of 
their own times by the expressions of vices ii times 
which they commend, which can not but arg ite the 
community of vice in both. Horace, therefore Juve- 
nal, and Persius were no prophets, althong! their 
lines did seem to indigitate and point at our tires.” — 
Siz Tuomas Browne: Pseudodoxria Epidemica. 


THaT opposition to the New Fever H(¢ spital 
which Lydgate had sketched to Dorothe: was, 
like other oppositions, to be viewed in mat y dif- 
ferent lights. He regarded it as a mixture of 
jealousy and dunderheaded prejudice. Mi Bul- 
strode saw in it not only medical jealousy, but a 
determination to thwart himself, prompted nain- 
ly by a hatred of that vital religion of wh: th he 
had striven to be an effectual lay represer ‘ative 
—a hatred which certainly found pretexts apart 

‘from religion such as were only too easy t) find 
in the entanglements of human action. [hese 
might be called the ministerial views. B \t op- 
positions have the illimitable range of obje ‘tions 
at command, which need never stop short it the 
boundary of knowledge, but can draw fore er on 
the vasts of ignorance. What the opposit:on in 
Middlemarch said about the New Hospiti | and 
its administration had certainly a great di al of 
echo in it, for Heaven has taken care that svery 
body shall not be an originator; but there were 
differences which represented every social jhade 
between the polished moderation of Dr. Machin 
and the trenchant assertion of Mrs. Dollc >, the 
landlady. of the ‘Tankard in Slaughter Lan , 

Mrs. Dollop became more and more con’ inced 
by her own asseveration that Dr. Lydgate neant 
to let the people die in the Hospital, if ; ot to 
poison them, for the sake of cutting thtm up 
without saying by your leave or with your 2ave; 
for it was a known “‘ fac” that he had wan ed to 
cut up Mrs. Goby, as respectable a woman ss any 

in Parley Street, who had money in trust efore 
her marriage—a poor tale for a doctor, w'\o, if 
he was good for any thing, should know: what 
was the matter with you before you died, ai d not 
want to pry into your inside after you were zone. 
If that was not reason, Mrs. Dollop wisl ed to 
know what was; but there was a prevalen feel- 
ing in her audience that her opinion was _, bul- 
wark, and that if it were overthrown there yould 
be no limit to the cutting up of bodies, ¢; had 
been well seen in Burke and Hare with their 
pitch plasters—such a hanging business a\ that 
was not wanted in Middlemarch ! ; 

And let it not be supposed that opinion t the 
Tankard in Slaughter Lane was unimport.nt to 
the medical profession: that old authenti' pub- 
lic-house—the original Tankard, known | y the 
name of Dollo,’s—was the resort of a grea Ben- 
efit Club, which had some months before »ut to 
the vote whether its long-standing medica man, 
**Doctor Gambit,” should not be cashie.ed in 
favor of “this Doetor Lydgate,” who was capa- 
ble of performing)the most astonishing ‘ures, 
and rescuing people altogether given up by other 
. practitioners. But the balance had been | arned 
against Lydgate by two members who foi some 
private reasons held that this power of res) scita- 
ting persons as good as dead was an eqt \vocal 
recommendation, and might interfere with prov- 
idential favors. In the tourse of the year how- 
ever, there had been a change in the publi ; sen- 


timent, of which the unanimity at Dollop’s was 
an index. 

‘A good deal more than a year ago, before any 
thing was known of Lydgate’s skill, the judg- 
ments on it had naturally been divided, depend- 
ing on a sense of likelihood, situated perhaps in 
the pit of the stomach or in the pineal gland, 
and differing in its verdicts, but not the less val- 
uable as a guide in the total ceficit of evidence. 
Patients who had chronic diseases or whose lives 
had long been worn threadbare, like old Feath- 
stone’s, had been at once inclined to try him; 
also many who did not like paying their doctor’s 
bills thought agreeably of opening an account 


| with a new doctor, and sending for him without 


‘stint if the children’s temper wanted a dose, 
occasions when the old practitioners were often 
crusty; and all persons thus inclined to employ 
Lydgate held it likely that he was clever. Some 
considered that he might do more than others 
where there was liver;” at least there would 
be no harm in getting a few bottles of ‘‘ stuff” 
from him, since if these proved useless it would 
still be possible to return to the Purifying Pills, 
which kept you alive, if they did not remove the 
yellowness. » But these were people of minor im- 
portance. Good Middlemarch families were of 
course not going to change their doctor without 
reason shown; and every body who had em- 
ployed Mr. Peacock did not feel obliged to ac- 
cept a new man merely in the character of his 
successor, objecting that he was ‘‘ not likely to 
be equal to Peacock.” 

But Lydgate had not been long in the town 
before there were particulars enough reported of 
him to breed much more specific expectations 
and to intensify differences into partisanship ; 
some of the particulars being of that impressive 
order of which the significance is entirely hidden, 
like a statistical amount without a standard of 
comparison, but with a note of exclamation at 
the end. ‘The cubic feet of oxygen yearly swal- 
lowed by a full-grown man—what a shudder 
they might have created in some Middlemarch 
circles! **‘Oxygen! nobody knows what that 
may be—is it any wonder the cholera has got to 
Dantzic? And yet there are people who say 
quarantine is no good!” 

One of the facts quickly rumored was that 
Lydgate did not dispense drugs. ‘This was of- 
fensive both to the physicians whose exclusive 
distinction seemed infringed on,-and to the sur- 
geon-apothecaries with whom he ranged himself ; 
and only a little while before they might have 
counted on having a law on their side against a 
man who, without calling himself a London- 
made M.D., dared to ask for pay except as a 
charge on drugs. But Lydgate had not been 
experienced enough to foresee that his new 
course would be even more offensive to the laity ; 
and to Mr. Mawmsey, an important grocer in 
the Top Market, who, though not one of his 
patients, questioned him in an affuble manner on 
the subject, he was injudicious enough to give a 
hasty popular explanation of his reasons, point- 
ing out to Mr. Mawmsey that it must lower the 
character of practitioners, and be a constant in- 
jury to the public, if their only mode of getting 
paid for their work was by their making out long 
bills for draughts, boluses, and mixtures. 

“* Tt is in that way that hard-working medical 
men may come to be almost as mischievous as 
quacks,” said Lydgate, rather thoughtlessly. 
**To get their own bread they mast oyérdose 
the king’s lieges; and that’s a bad sort’ of trea- 
son, Mr. Mawmsey—undermines the | constita- 
tion in a fatal way.” 

Mr. Mawmsey was not only an overseer (it 
was about a question of out-door pay that he was 
having an interview with Lydgate), he was also 
asthmatic.and had an increasing family: thus, 
from a medica] point of view, as well as from 
his own, he was an important man; indeed, an 
exceptional grocer, whose hair was arranged in 
a flame-like pyramid, and whose retail deference 
was of the cordial, encouraging kind—jocosely 
complimentary, and with a certain considerate 
abstinence from letting out the full force of his 
mind. It was Mr. Mawmsey’s friendly jocose- 
ness in questioning him which had set the tone 
of Lydgate’s reply. But let the wise be warned 
against too great readiness at explanation: it 
multiplies the sources of mistake, lengthening the 
sum for reckoners sure to go wrong. 

Lydgate smiled as he ended his speech, put- 
ting his foot into the stirrup, and Mr. Mawmsey 
laughed more than he would have done if he had 
known who the king’s lieges were, giving his 
** Good-morning, Sir, good-morning, Sir,” with 
the air of one who saw every thing clearly enough. 
But in truth his views were perturbed. For 
years he had been paying bills with strictly made 
items, so that for every half crown and eighteen- 
pence he was certain something measurable had 
been delivered. He had done this with satisfac- 
tion, including it among his responsibilities as a 
husband and father, and regarding a longer bill 
than usual as a dignity worth mentioning. More- 
over, in addition to the massive benefit of the 
drugs to ‘‘self and family,” he had enjoyed the 
pleasure of forming an acute judgment as to 
their immediate effects, so as to give an intelli- 
gent statement for the guidance of Mr. Gambit 
—a practitioner just a little lower in status than 
Wrench or Toller, and especially esteemed as an 
accoucheur, of whose ability Mr. Mawmsey had 
the poorest opinion on all other points, but in 
doctoring, he was wont to say in an under-tone, 
he placed Gambit above any of them. 

Here were deeper reasons than the superficial 
talk of a new man, which appeared still flimsier 
in the drawing-room over the shop, when they 
were recited to Mrs. Maw » ® woman accus- 
tomed to be made much of as a fertile mother— 
generally under attendance more or less frequent 
from Mr. Gambit, and occasionally having at- 
tacks which required Dr. Minchin. 

** Does this Mr. Lydgate mean to say there is 


| nO use in taking medicine?” said Mrs. Mawm- | 


sey, who was slightly given to drawling. ‘‘I 
should like him to tell me how I could bear u 
at Fair time, if I didn't take strengthening aed. 
icine for a month beforehand. Think of what I 
have to provide for calling customers, my dear!” 
—here Mrs. Mawmsey turned to an intimate fe- 
male friend who sat by—‘‘a large veal pie—a 
stuffed fillet-—a round of beef—ham, tongue, et 
cetera, et cetera! But what keeps me up best 
is the pink mixture, not the brown. I wonder 
Mr. Mawmsey, with your experience, you could 
have patience to listen. J should have told him 
at once that I knew a little better than that.” 

** No, no, no,” said Mr. Mawmsey; ‘‘I was 
not going to tell him my opinion. Hear every 
thing and judge for yourself, is my motto, But 
he didn’t know who he was talking to. I was 
not to be turned on Ais finger. People often 
pretend to tell me things, when they might as 
well say, ‘Mawmseey, you're a fool.” But I 
smile at it: I humor every body's weak place. 
If physic had done harm to self and family, I 
should have found it out by this time.” 

The next day Mr. Gambit was told that Lyd- 
gate went about saying physic was of no use. 

** Indeed!” said he, lifting his eyebrows with 
cautious surprise. (He was a stout, husky man, 
with a large ring on his fourth finger.) ‘‘ How 
will he cure his patients, then ?” 

** That is what J say,” returned Mrs. Mawm- 
sey, who habitually gave weight to her speech by 
loading her pronouns. ‘‘ Does he sup that 
people will pay him only to come au sit with 


them and go away again ? 


Mrs. Mawmsey had had a great deal of sitting: 


from Mr. Gambit, including very full accounts 
of his own habits of body and other affairs; but 
of course he knew there was no innuendo in her 
remark, since his spare time and personal narra- 
tive had never been charged for. So he replied, 
humorously, 

“* Well, Lydgate is a good-looking young fel- 
low, you know.” 

**Not one that J would poy oll said Mrs. 
Mawmsey. ‘‘ Others may do as they please.” 

Hence Mr. Gambit could go away from the 
chief grocer’s without fear of rivalry, but not 
without a sense that Lydgate was one of those 
hypocrites who try to discredit others by adver- 
tising their own honesty, and that it- might be 
worth some people’s while to show him up. Mr. 
Gambit, however, had a satisfactory practice, 
much pervaded by the smells of retail trading 
which suggested the reduction of cash payments 
to a balance. And he did not think it worth his 
while to show Lydgate up until he knew how. 
He had not indeed great resources of education, 
and had had to work his own way against a good 
deal of professional contempt ; but he made none 
the worse accoucheur for calling the breathing 
apparatus longs.” 

Other medical men felt themselves more capa- 
ble. Mr. Toller shared the highest practice in 
the town, and belonged to an old Middlemarch 
family. There were Tollers in the law and ey- 
ery thing else above the line of retail trade. Un- 
like our irascible friend Wrench, he had the 
easiest way in the world of taking things which 
might be supposed to annoy him, being a well- 
bred, quietly facetious man, who kept a good 
house, was very fond of a little sporting when he 
could get it, very friendly with Mr. Hawley, and 
hostile to Mr. Bulstrode. It may seem odd that 
with such pleasant habits he should have been 
given to the heroic treatment, bleeding and blis- 
tering and starving his patients, with a dispas- 
sionate disregard to his personal example; but 
the incongruity favored the opinion of his ability 
among his patients, who commonly observed that 
Mr. Toller had lazy manners, but his treatment 
was as active as you could desire. No man, 
said they, carried more-seriousness into his pro- 
fession : he was a little slow in coming, but when 
he came he did something.. He was a great fua- 
vorite in his own circle, and whatever he implied 
to any one’s disadvantage told doubly from his 
careless ironical tone. 

He naturally got tired of smiling and saying, 
** Ah!” when he was told that Mr. Peacock’s 
successor did not mean to dispense medicines ; 
and Mr. Hackbatt one day mentioning it over 
the wine at a dinner-party, Mr. Toller said, 
laughingly, ‘‘ Dibbitts will get rid of his stale 
drugs, then. I’m fond of little Dibbitts—1’m 
glad he’s in luck.” 

‘* I see your meaning, Toller,” said Mr. Hack- 
butt, ‘‘and I am entirely of your opinion. I 
shall take an opportunity of expressing myself to 
that effect. A medical man should be responsi- 
ble for the quality of the drugs consumed by his 
patients. ‘That is the rationale of the system of 
charging which has hitherto obtained ; and noth- 
ing is more offensive than this ostentation of re- 
form, where there is no real amelioration.” 

**Ostentation, Hackbutt?” said Mr. Toller, 
ironically. ‘‘I don’t see that. A man can't 
very well be ostentatious of what nobody believes 
in. There's no reform in the matter: the ques- 
tion is, whether the profit on the drugs is paid 
to the medical man by the druggist or by the pa- 
tient, and whether there shall be extra pay un- 
der the name of attendance.” 

‘* Ah, to be sure; one of your damned new 
versions of old humbug,”’ said Mr. Hawley, pass- 
ing the decanter to Mr. Wrench. 

Mr. Wrench, generally abstemious, often drank 
wine rather freely at a party, getting the more 
irritable in consequence. 

As to humbug, Hawley,” he said, ‘‘ that’s a 
word easy to fling about. But what I contend 
against is the way medical men are fouling their 
own nest, and setting up a cry about the country 
as if a general practitioner who dispenses drugs 
couldn't be a gentleman. I throw back the im- 
putation with scorn. I say, the most ungentle- 
manly trick a man can be guilty of is to come 
among the members of his profession with inno- 
vations which are a libel on their time-honored 
procedure. That is my opinion, and I um ready 


to maintain it against any one who contradicts 
me.” Mr. Wrench’s voice had become exceed- 
ingly sharp. | 

**T can’t oblige you there, Wrench,” said Mr. 
a thrusting his hands into his trowser- 


pockets. 

** My dear fellow,” said Mr. Toller, striking in 
pacifically, and looking at Mr. Wrench, ‘‘the 
physicians have their toes trodden on more than 
we have. If you come to dignity, it is a ques- 
tion for Minchin and Sprague.” 

** Does medical jurisprudence provide nothing 
against these infringements ?” said Mr. Hack- 
butt, with a disinterested desire to offer his 
lights. ‘* How does the Jaw stand, eh, Hawley ?” 

** Nothing to be done there,” said Mr. Haw- 
ley. ‘“‘I looked into it for Sprague. You'd 
only break your nose against a damned judge's 
decision.” 

**Pooh! no need of law,” said Mr. Toller. 
**So far as practice is concerned the attempt is 
an absurdity. No patient will like it—certainly 
not Peacock’s, who have been used to depletion. 
Pass the wine.” 

Mr. Toller’s prediction was partly verified. 
If Mr, and Mrs. Mawmsey, who had no idea of 
employing Lydgate, were made uneasy by his 
supposed declaration against drugs, it was in- 
evitable that those who called him in should 
watch a little anxiously to see whether he did 
“use all the means he might use” in the case. 
Even good Mr. Powderell, who in his constant 
charity of interpretation was inclined to esteem 
Lydgate the more for what seemed a conscien- 
pees ee of a better plan, had his mind dis- 
tur with doubts during his wife's attack of 
erysipelas, and could not abstain from mention- 
ing to Lydgate that Mr. Peacock on a similar 
occasion had administered a series of boluses 
which were not otherwise definable than by their 
remarkable effect in bringing Mrs. Powderell 
round befure Michaelmas from an illness which 
had begun in a remarkably hot August. At last, 
indeed, in the conflict between his desire not to 
hurt Lydgate and his anxiety that no ‘‘ means” 
should be lacking, he induced his wife privately 
to take Widgeon’s Purifying Pills, an esteemed 
Middlemarch medicine, which arrested every 
disease at the fountain by setting to work at 
once upon the blood. This co-operative meas- 
ure was not to be mentioned to Lydgate, and 
Mr. Powderell himself had no certain reliance 
on it, only hoping that it might be attended with 
a blessing. 

But in this doubtful stage of Lydgate’s intro- 
duction he was helped by what we mortals rash- 
ly call good fortune. I suppose no doctor ever 
came newly to a place without making cures that 
surprised somebody—cures which may be called 
fortune’s testimonials, and deserve as much cred- 
it as the written or printed kind. Various pa- 
tients got well while Lydgate was attending them, 
some even of dangerous illnesses ; and it was re- 
marked that the new doctor with his new ways 
had at least the merit of bringing people back 
from the brink of death. The trash talked on 
such occasions was the more vexatious to Lyd- 
gate because it gave precisely the sort of pres- 
tige which an incompetent and unscrupulous man 
would desire, and was sure to be imputed to him 
by the simmering dislike of the other medical 
men as an encouragement on his own part of ig- 
norant puffing. But even his proud outspoken- 
ness was checked by the discernment that it was 
as useless to fight against the interpretations of 
ignorance as to whip the fog; and ‘‘ good for- 
tune” insisted on using those interpretations. 

Mrs. Larcher having just become charitably 
concerned about alarming symptoms in her char- 
woman, when Dr. Minchin called, asked him to 
see her then and there, and give her a certificate 
for the Infirmary ; whereupon after examination 
he wrote a statement of the case as one of tumor, 
and recommended the bearer, Nancy Nash, as an 
out-patient. Nancy, calling at home on her way 
to the Infirmary, allowed the stay-maker and his 
wife, in whose attic she lodged, to read Dr. Min- 
chin's paper, and by this means became a subject 
of compassionate conversation in the neighbor- 
ing shops of Church-yard Lane as being afflicted 
with a tumor, at first declared to be as large and 
hard as a duck’s egg, but later in the day to be 
about the size of ‘‘your fist.” Most nthe 
agreed that it would have to be cut out, but one 
had known of oil and another of ‘‘ squitchineal” 
as adequate to soften and reduce any lump in the 
body when taken enough of into the inside—the 
oil by gradually ‘‘ soupling,” the squitchineal by 
eating away. | 

Meanwhile, when Nancy presented herself at 
the Infirmary, it happened to be one of Lydgate’s 
days there. After questioning and examining 
her, Lydgate said to the house surgeon in an 
under-tone, ‘‘ It's not tumor: it’s cramp.” He 
ordered her a blister and some steel mixture, and 
told her to go home and rest, giving her at the 
same time a note to Mrs. Larcher, who, she 
said, was her best employer, to testify that she 
was in need of good food. 

But by-and-by Nancy, in her attic, became 
portentously worse, the supposed tumor having 
indeed given way to the blister, but only wan- 
dered to another region with angrier pain. The 
stay-maker’s wife went to fetch Lydgate, and he 
continued for a fortnight to attend Nancy in her 
own home, until under his treatment she got 
quite well and went to work again. But the case 
continued to be described as one of tumor in 
Charch-yard Lane and other streets—nay, by 
Mrs. Larcher also; for when Lydgate’s remark- 
able cure was mentioned to Dr. Minchin, he 
naturally did not like to say, ‘‘‘The case was not 
one of tumor, and I was mistaken in describing 
it as such,” but answered, ‘‘ Indeed! ah! I saw 
it was a surgical case, not of a fatal kind.” He 
had been inwardly annoyed, however, when he 
had asked at the Infirmary about the woman he 
had recommended two days before, to hear from 


| the house surgeon, a ycupgster who was not 
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sorzy to vex Minchin with impunity, exactly 
what had occurred : he privately pronounced that 
it was indecent in a general practitioner to con- 
tradict a physician's diagnosis in that open man- 
ner, and afterward agreed with Wrench that 
Lydgate was disagreeably inattentive to etiquette. 
Lydgate did not make the affair a ground for 
valuing himself or (very particularly) despising 
Minchin, such rectification of misjudgments often 
happening among men of equal qualifications. 
But report took up this amazing case of tumor, 
not clearly distinguished from cancer, and con- 
sidered the more awful for being of the wander- 
ing sort, till much prejudice against Lydgate’s 
method as to drugs was overcome by the proof 
of his marvelous skill in the speedy restoration 
of Nancy Nash after she had been rolling and 
rolling in agonies from the presence of a tumor 
both hard and obstinate, but nevertheless com- 
pelled to yield. 

How could Lydgate help himself? It is offen- 
sive to tell a lady, when she is expressing her 
amazement at your skill, that she is altogether 
mistaken and rather foulish in her amazement. 
And to have entered into the nature of diseases 
would only have added to his breaches of med- 
ical propriety. Thus he had to wince under a 
promise of success given by that ignorant praise 
which misses every valid quality. 

In the case of a more conspicuous patient, Mr. 
Borthrop Trumbull, Lydgate was conscious of 
having shown himself something better than an 
every-day doctor, though here too it was an 
equivocal advantage that he won. The eloquent 
auctioneer was seized with pneumonia, and hav- 
ing been a patient of Mr. Peacock’s, sent for Lyd- 
gate, whom he had expressed his intention to 
patronize. Mr. Trumbull was a robust man, a 
good subject for trying the expectant theory 
upon—watching the course of an interesting dis- 
ease when left as much as possible to itself, so 
that the stages might be noted for future guid- 
ance; and from the air with which he described 
his sensations Lydgate surmised that he would 
like to be taken into his medical man’s confi- 
dence, and be represented as a partner in his 
own cure. The auctioneer heard, without much 
surprise, that his was a constitution which (al- 
ways with due watching) might be left to itself, 
so as to offer a beautiful example of a disease 
with all its phases seen in clear delineation, and 
that he probably had the rare strength of mind 
voluntarily to become the test of a rational pro- 
cedure, and thus make the disorder of his pulmo- 
nary functions a general benefit to society. 

Mr. Trumbull acquiesced at once, and entered 
strongly into the view that an illness of his was 
no ordinary occasion for medical science. 

** Never fear, Sir; you are not speaking to one 
who is altogether ignorant of the ris medicatrir,”’ 
said he, with his usual superiority of expression, 
made rather pathetic by difficulty of breathing. 
And he went without shrinking through his ab- 
stmence from drags, much sustained by applica- 
tion of the thermometer which implied the im- 

rtance of his temperature, by the sense that 
he furnished objects for the microscope, and by 
learning many new words which seemed suited 
to the dignity of his secretions. For Lydgate 
was acute enough to indulge him with a little 
technical talk. 

It may be imagined that Mr. Trumbull rose 
from his couch with a disposition to speak of an 
illness in which he had manifested the strength 
of his mind as well as constitution ; and he was 
not backward in awarding credit to the medical 
man who had discerned the quality of patient he 
had to deal with. The auctioneer was not an 
ungenerous man, and liked to give others their 
due, feeling that he could afford it. He had 
caught the words ‘‘ expectant method,” and rang 
chimes on this and other learned phrases to ac- 
company the assurance that Lydgate ** knew a 
thing or two more than the rest of the doctors— 
was far better versed in the secrets of his profes- 
sion than the majority of his compeers.” 

This had happened before the affair of Fred 
Vincy’s illness had given to Mr. Wrenchs en- 
mity toward Lydgate more definite personal 
ground. ‘The new-comer already threatened to 
be a nuisance in the shape of rivalry, and was 
certainly a nuisance in the shape of practical 
criticism or reflections on his hard-driven elders, 
who had had something else to do than to busy 
themselves with untried notions. His practice had 
spread in one or two quarters, and from the first 
the report of his high family had led to his being 
pretty generally invited, so that the other med- 
ical men had to meet him at dinner in the best 
houses ; and having to meet a man whom you 
dislike is not observed always to end in a mutual 
attachment. There was hardly ever so much 
unanimity among them as in the opinion that 
Lydgate was an arrogant young fellow, and yet 
ready, for the sake of ultimately predominating, 
to show a crawling subservience to Bulstrode. 
That Mr. Farebrother, whose name was a chief 
flag of the unti-Bulstrode party, always defended 
Lydgate and made a friend of him, was referred 
to Farebrother’s unaccountable way of fighting 
on both sides. 

Here was plenty of preparation for the out- 
burst of professional disgust at the announce- 
ment of the laws Mr. Bulstrode was laying down 
for the direction of the New Hospital, which were 
the more exasperating because there was no pres- 
ent possibility of interfering with his will and 

easure, every body except Lord Medlicote hav- 
ing refused help toward the building, on the 
ground that they preferred giving to the Old 
Infirmary. Mr. Bulstrode met all the expenses, 
and had ceased to be sorry that he was purchas- 
ing the right to carry out his notions of improve- 
ment without hinderance from prejudiced coadju- 
tors; but he had had to spend large sums, and the 
building had lingered. Caleb Garth had under- 
taken it, had failed during its progress, and be- 
fore the interior fittings were begun had retired 
from the management of the business; and when 


referring to the Hospital he often said that how- 
ever Bulstrode might ring if you tried him, he 
liked good, solid carpentry and masonry, and 
had a notion both of drains and chimneys. In 
fact, the Hospital had become an object of in- 
tense interest to Bulstrode, and he would willing- 
ly have continued to spare a large yearly sum 
that he might rule it dictatorially without re 
Board ; but he had another favorite object, whic 
also required some money for its accomplish- 
ment: he wished to buy some land in the neigh- 
borhood of Middlemarch, and therefore he wish- 
ed to get some considerable contributions toward 
maintaining the Hospital. Meanwhile he framed 
his plan of management. ‘The Hospital was to 
be reserved for fever in all its forms; Lydgate 
was to be chief medical superintendent, that he 
might have free authority to pursue all compar- 
ative investigations which his studies, particular- 
ly in Paris, had shown him the importance of, 
the other medical visitors having a consultative 
influence, but no power to contravene Lydgate’s 
ultimate decisions ; and the general management 
was to be lodged exclusively in the hands of five 
directors associated with Mr. Bulstrode, who were 
to have votes in the ratio of their contributions, 
the Board itself filling up any vacancy in its num- 
bers, and no mob of small contributors being ad- 
mitted to a share of government. 

There was an immediate refusal on the part 
of every medical man in the town to become a 
visitor at the Fever Hospital. | ; 

** Very well,” said Lydgate to Mr. Bulstrode ; 
‘*we have a capital house surgeon and dispenser, 
a clear-headed, neat-handed fellow; well get 
Webbe from Crabsley, as good a country practi- 
tioner as any of them, to come over twice a week, 
and in case of any exceptional operation, Prothe- 
roe will come from Brassing. I must work the 
harder, that’s all, and I have given up my post 
at the Infirmary. The plan will flourish in spite 
of them, and then they'll be glad to come in. 
Things can’t last as they are: there must be all 
sorts of reform soon, and then young fellows may 
be glad to come and study here.” Lydgate was 
in high spirits. 

**T shall not flinch, you may depend upon it, 
Mr. Lydgate,” said Mr. Bulstrode. ‘‘ While I 
see you carrying out high intentions with vigor, 
you shall have my unfailing support. And I have 
humble confidence that the blessing which has 
hitherto attended my efforts against the spirit of 
evil in this town will not be withdrawn. Suita- 
ble directors to assist me I have no doubt of se- 
curing. Mr. Brooke of Tipton has already given 
me his concurrence, and a pledge to contribute 
yearly: he has not specified the sam—probably 
not a great one. But he will be a useful mem- 
ber of the Board.” 

A useful member was perhaps to be defined 
as one who would originate nothing, and always 
vote with Mr. Bulstrode. 

The medical aversion to Lydgate was hardly 
disguised now. Neither Dr. Sprague nor Dr. 
Minchin said that he disliked Lydgate’s knowl- 
edge, or his disposition to improve treatment: 
what they disliked was his arrogance, which no- 
body felt to be altogether deniable. They im- 
plied that he was insolent, pretentious, and given 
to that reckless innovation for the sake of noise 
and show which was the essence of the charlatan. 

The word charlatan, once thrown on the air, 
could not be let drop. In those days the world 
was agitaced about the wondrous doings of Mr. 
St. John Long, ‘‘ noblemen and gentlemen” at- 
testing his extraction of a fluid like mercury 
from the temples of a patient. 

Mr. Toller remarked one day, smilingly, to 
Mrs. Taft, that ‘‘ Bulstrode had found a man 
to suit him in Lydgate; a charlatan in religion 
is sure to like other sorts of charlatans.” : 

** Yes, indeed, I can imagine,” said Mrs. Taft, 
keeping the number of thirty stitches carefully 
in her mind all the while; ‘*there are so many 
of that sort. I remember Mr. Cheshire, with his 
irons, trying to make people straight when the 
Almighty had made them crooked.” 

‘*No, no,” said Mr, Toller; ‘‘ Cheshire was 
all right—all fair and above-board. Bat there's 
St. John Long—that’s the kind of fellow we call 
a charlatan, advertising cures in ways nobody 
knows any thing about: a fellow who wants to 
make a noise by pretending to go deeper than 
other people. ‘The other day he was pretending 
to tap a man’s brain and get quicksilver out of 

‘*Good gracious! what dreadful trifling with 
people's constitutions !” said Mrs. Taft. 

After this it came to be held in various quar- 
ters that Lydgate played even with respectable 
constitutions for his own purposes, and how much 
more likely that in his flighty experimenting he 
should make sixes and sevens of hospital patients. 
Especially it was to be expected, as the landlady 
of the Tankard had said, that he would recklessly 
cut up their dead bodies. For Lydgate having 
attended Mrs. Goby, who died apparently of a 
heart-disease not very clearly expressed in the 
symptoms, too daringly asked leave of her rela- 
tives to open the body, and thus gave an offense 
quickly spreading beyond Parley Street, where 
that lady had long resided on an income such 
as made this association of her body with the 
victims of Burke and Hare a flagrant insult to 
her memory. 

Affairs were in this stage when Lydgate opened 
the subject of the Hospital to Dorothea. We see 
that he was bearing enmity and silly misconcep- 
tion with much spirit, aware that they were part- 
ly created by his good share of success. 

* **'They will not drive me away,” he said, talk- 
ing confidentially in Mr. Farebrother’s study. 
‘* T have got a good opportunity here, for the ends 
I care most about; and I am pretty sure to get 
income enough for our wants. By-and-by I shall 
go on as quietly as possible: I have no seductions 
now away from home and work. AndI am more 
and more convinced that it will be possible to 
demonstrate the homogeneous origin of all the 


tisstes. Rauspail and others are on the same 
track, and I have been losing time.” 

‘** | have no power of prophecy there,”’ said Mr. 
Farebrother, who had been puffing at his pipe 
thoughtfully while Lydgate talked; ** but as to 
the hostility in the town, you'll weather it, if you 
are prudent.” 

‘*How am I to be prudent?” said Lydgate. 
just do what comes before metodo. I can't 
help people's ignorance and spite, any more than 
Vesalius could. It isn't possible to square ones 
conduct to silly conclusions which nobody can 
foresee.” 

**Quite true; I didn’t mean that. I meant 
only two things. One is, keep yourself as sepa- 
rable from Bulstrode as you can: of course you 
can go on doing good work of your own by his 
help; but don’t get tied. Perhaps it seems like 
personal feeling in me to say so—and theres a 
good deal of that, I own—but personal feeling is 
not always in the wrong if you boil it down to 
the impressions which make it simply an opinion.”’ 

** Bulstrode is nothing to me,’’ said Lydgate, 
carelessly, *‘except on public grounds. As to 
getting very closely united to him, I am not fond 
enough of him for that. But what was the other 
thing you meant ?” said Lydgate, who was nurs- 
ing his leg as comfortably as possible, and feel- 
ing in no great need of advice. 

‘*Why, this. Take care—erperto crede—take 
care not to get hampered about money-matters. 
I know, by a word you let fall one day, that you 
don’t like my playing at cards so much for 
money. You are right enough there. But try 
and keep clear of wanting small sums that you 
haven't got. I am perhaps talking rather super- 
fluously; but a man likes to assume superiority 
over himself, by holding up his bad example and 
sermonizing on it.”” 

» 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PROFESSOR AGa8siZ, in a letter dated July 29, 
and addressed to Professor Perrce, makes a 
second communication in reference to the geo- 
logical structure of Southern South America, 
with special reference to the glacial phenomena 
heretofore indicated by him. He refers to the 
broad Chilian valley which lies between the 
Andes and the coast range, and extends from 
the Gulf of Ancud to Santiago, and still further 
north. This is a continuation, upon a high 
level, of the channels which, from the Sirait 
of Magellan to Chiloe, separate the islands from 
the main-land, with the sole interruption of Tres 
Montes. This great valley, covering some 25° 
of latitude, he considers as a continuous glacier 
bottom, giving indications throughout its entire 
length of the great southern ice sheet whiclr has 
been moving northward in it. He found noth- 
ing to show that glaciers had descended from 
the Andes and crossed this valley so as to reach 
the shores of the Pacific. 

Between Currillo and Santiago, however, pass- 
ing the gorge of Tenon, he saw two distinct lat- 
eral moraines parallel to one another. These 
were chiefly composed of volcanic boulders rest- 
ing upon the old drift, and indicated by their 
position the course of a large glacier that once 
poured down from the Andes of Tenon and 
crossed the main valley, without, however, ex- 
tending beyond the eastern slope of the coast 
range. These moraines are so well marked that 
they are known throughout the country as the 
Cerillos of Tenon. 

He finds it difficult in his brief communica- 
tion to describe the successive retrograde steps 
of the great southern ice-field that, step by step, 
left to the north of it larger or smaller tracts of 
the valley free of ice, so that large glacial lakes 
could be formed, and, in fact, seem always to 
have existed, along the retreating edge of the 
great southern glacier. The natural conse- 
quence is that there are every where stratified 
terraces without border barriers (these origi- 
nally constituted by the ice that has vanished) 
resting at successively higher or lower levels as 
one moves north or south upon unstratified 
drift of older date, the northernmost of these 
terraces being the oldest, while those farther 
south belong to later steps in the waning of the 
ice-fields. 


Professor MARSH continues to publish de- 
scriptions of the rich treasures of fossii verte- 
brates gathered in the Rocky Mountains during 
the summers of 1870 and 1871, his last announce- 


ment beigg of new birds, embracing five species 
of a new genus of waders, Aletornis, and one 
species/of Uiniornis, probably belonging to the 


woodpeckers. He also announces a new species 
of Catarractes from the post-pliocene of Bangor, 
in Maine, together with a new turkey and a new 
ergne from post-pliocene of New Jersey. 


Some idea of the economical value of streams 
abounding in salmon may be gathered from the 
statistics of the salmon fishery of the Columbia 
River during the past scason, which lasted from 
April 1 to the end of July. The number of fish 
consumed fresh, on the river, and even exported 
to other parts along the coast, can not be ascer- 
tained with perfect correctness; but the San 
Francisco in gives the amount of the catch 
of salmon by six establishments for the purpose 
of —s and salting. From this paper we 
learn that during the above-named period 170,000 
salmon, weighing, when dressed, 2,700,000 
pounds, were canned, filling 56.250 boxes of 48 
pounds each, their wholesale value amonntin 
to $242,000. The pickled salmon amount 
to 162,000, weighing, when dressed, 2,600,000 
pounds, and filling 13,000 barrels of 200 pounds 
each, and worth "317,000. The total number 
of salmon taken in four months on the lower 
Columbia, for canning and curing pu es, 
thus amounted to 332,000, weighing 5.300.000 
pounds, and worth $359,000. The canned salm- 
on of the Columbia River are rapidly findin 
their way to, and a ready market in, all parts o 
the world, in consequence of their deep red 
color, great richness, and fine flavor. 


A correspondent of the Alaska Herald writes 
from the Shumagin Islands, giving some ac- 
count of the cod-fishery of the present season. 
He reports a great deal of ow weather durin 
the summer in consequence of the prevalence o 
strong south and southeasterly winds. The at- 


mosphere was thick with fog, and the rains 
heavy in consequence. The sun had been seen 
only twice during the preceding three months. 
The principal business carried on at the islands 
is the capture of cod-fish, numerous vessels be- 
ing there diligently engaged in this work. The 
fish are taken in small boats by means of lines 
armed with eleven and twelve inch hooks. The 
best bait consists of halibut and cuttle- fish. 


* Each fisherman takes from three to four hun- 


dred fish in a day. As soon as the catch is 
brought on board the vessel fhe fish are salted 
and packed away, and not again touched until 
the cargo reaches its destination. Much of the 
work is done by Aleuts, who are admirable fish- 
ermen, although somewhat difficult to train in 
methods different from those to which they have 
been accustomed. One of the vessels at the isl- 
ands expected toleave a portion of her crew at a 
point on Falmouth Harbor for the purpose of 
hunting during the winter. 


The chain of mountaing which detaches itself 
from the ridge of the Venezuelan Andes near 
Barquesimeto popanse two great heights near 
Caracas. The lower is the Silla of Caracas, and 
was ascended by HtmBoLprT, and its height has 
lately been ascertained to be 8833 feet above 
the sea-level. The other is*the peak of Naigua- 
ta, which has been generally considered inac- 
cessible; but in April last it was ascended by 
Mr. JAMES M. Spence, with a party of friends, 
among whom may be mentioned Mr. ANTONIO 
GOERING, the well-known correspondent of the 
Zoological Society of London. The elevation 
was determined, by means of an aneroid barom- 
eter, to be 9430 feet. Much interesting informa- 
tion was obtained in regard to the structure of 
the peaks, and various collections of plants and 
animals were brought back, including several 
new to the flora of the country. One grass was 
decided by Dr. Ernst to be new, and named 


by him Chusquea spencei. 


Astronomers will regret to hear of the death 
by drowning, of M. DeLacway, late director of 
the Paris Observatory. This sad occurrence 
took place by the upsetting of a boat in an ex- 
cursion on the coast of Normandy. As his fa- 
ther perished by a similar calamity, M. DeLav- 
nay had always a great fear of the water. His 

lace will probably be filled by M. Fare. M. 

ELAUNAY had occupied his position but ashort 
time, having succeeded M. LEVERRIER. 


The tenth part of the illustrated quarto pub- 
lication upon the butterflies of North America, 
by Mr. WiLiiam H. Epwarps, has just made its 
appearance. This should have completed the 
first volume, but as better specimens have been 
obtained of several species heretofore figured, it 
is Mr. EpWakps's intention to furnish these in a 
supplemental number, with the title-page and 
indexes. 

This work, in addition to the numerous color- 
ed figures and the elaborate descriptions of vari- 
ous species and their varieties, contains a syn- 
optic list of North American butterflies, em- 
bracing 509 species, of which, previous to 1852, 
only 137 were known as belonging to North 
America. Sixty-onespecies were added between 
1852 and 1860, and 311 since the latter year. 
There is every reason to believe that, with a 
thorough exploration of other regions of North 
America, many more will be found and added to 
this number. 


The council of the British Association, at its 
Brighton meeting, presented a report in regard 
to action upon certain instructions given to it 
at the preceding meeting. In reference to the 
subject of observations on the solar eclipse of 
December, 1871, they reported that application 
to the government for a contribution of £2000 
toward the expenses of the expedition, and the 
assistance of a government steamer to convey 
the parties to the station selected for observa- 
tion, on the coast of Ceylon, in India, had met 
with a favorable response; that the expedition 
organized had been reasonably successful in ac- 
complishing its objects; and that a report of 
the results would be published by the Royal 
Astronomical Society, in connection wjth the 
of the eclipse of 1860 and’ that of 
1870. 

The resolution of the Association directing 
the president and council to co-operate with the 
president and council of the Royal Society in se- 
curing a circumnavigation expedition, specially 
fitted out to carry the physical and bivlogical 
exploration of the deep sea into all the great 
oceanic areas, was acted upon conjointly by the 
two bodies named, and application made to the 
government for aid. The result of this was the 
detail of the ship Challenger, under Captain 
NaREs, for a three years’ voyage, which vessel 
is now fitting out at Sheerness. 

By another resolution the council was direct- 
ed to apply to the government for funds to en- 
able the Tidal Committee to make observations 
and continue their calculations; also to urge 
upon the Cape con the importance, for navi- 
gation and for science, of accurate and contin- 
ued observations on the tides at several points 
on the coast of India. Application by the coun- 
cil to the government of India secured its prom- 
ise of defraying the expense of making detailed 
observations in India, and causing the experi- 
ments to be properly reduced. But an applica- 
tion to the British treasury for the sum of about 
$900 to secure the continuance of the investiga- 
tion was inet by a positive refusal, on the ground 
that should they accede to this request it would 
be impossible to refuse to contribute toward the 
numerous other objects which men of eminence 
may desire to treat scientifically. The British 
Association had already expended $3000 on this 
object, and could not spare the funds necessary 
to complete it. 

The council had been authorized to take such 
steps as might be most expedient in support of 
a proposition made to establish a telegraphic 
meteorological station at the Azores; but on 
consideration it was concluded not to recom- 
mend any grant for the purpose. 

Another resolution directed the council to 
take into consideration the desirability of the 
publication of a periodic record of advances 
made in the various branches of science repre- 
sented by the British Association. This, how- 
ever, the council concluded would be better ac- 
complished by the co-operation of the different 
societies having special subjects in charge, as is 
now done by the Chemical Society for Chem- 
istry, the Zoological Record for Zoology, etc. 
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he leaves his deputy; your nurse is to acoom- | in the morning, he returned. Not a word of | ment; but when he added that she migbt bav 

WAITING. Her countenance fell at this; she | complaint, nor of remonstrance, even then did | had a lord for her father, and asked hee te 


Besstr, at the garden gate, 
Pulled the daisy leaves apart: 

*¢ * He comes, comes not, he comes,’” sings sl 2: 
‘¢ Patience now, my foolish heart ; 

For daisy leaves tell truth, you know; 

My love and I will find it so. 


‘‘ Birdie, in the tree above, 
Keep watch and see if he be near ; 
The shadows round me longer grow— 
Tis time my lover should be here. 
Oh, daisy leaves, tell yet once more 
That which you told to me before.” 


Ah! what is it Bessie hears, 

That her cheeks are dimpling so, 
Standing at the garden gate, 
* While the shadows longer grow? 
“Daisy, you the truth did tell ; 
We have found it out so well.” 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE: 
: By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “ Won—Not Wooed,” “‘Carlyon’s Ye r,” 
“One of the Family,” “‘A Beggar on Horse-. 
back,” “‘ Bred in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


— 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
GRISELDA. 


ReE.iEvep by this passionate outburst of gr >f, 
the traces of which he made no effort to conce il, 
Arthur summoned Annette. | 
‘‘TIt is over, then,” said she, simply, perce v- 
ing what had happened at a glance, and rev :r- 
ently kissing the forehead of her dead mistre js. 
‘‘That is well. Heaven has taken her into its 
hand out of yours, Sir ; and let us hope,” she a d- 
ed, reproachfally, *‘ that she will find better tre it- 
ment there.” 

Arthur gazed ..t the woman without hear-ng 
what she said, and almost, indeed, without s :e- 
ing her. Her manner softened at seeing fm 
thus, and touching his and, to call his attent pn 
1o her words, she continued. ‘*‘ Knowing t jat 
this must happen cither onc day or the ne‘t, 
Mr. Tyndall, { have locked up such valuable: as 
madame possessed, with her little store of min- 
ey, and here are the keys. ‘She is no longer in 
my charge, but in that of her hushand.”’ f 

"¢*¢ Hush, hush!” returned Arthur, laying «is 
finger on his lips. ‘* If you loved your mistre 
you will obey her last words, which expressei a 
wish for secrecy. Your looks imply that I 
have not done my duty to her hitherto, and yu 
are right; I have done far otherwise: still, if 
she could speak, she would tell you that I hi ve 
not been what youthink Iam. I say this muh, 
not in my own behalf, but that you may knw 
she has one genuine mourner besides yours: If. 
As for you, I know that I leave her—as for he 
present I am compelled to do—iu loving, rev :r- 
ent hands. As for the moncy und the jewels. so 
far as I have power to give them—and I supp se 
I have—they are yours. Moreover, I shall ti ke 
care that henceforth, throughout your life, : ou 
want for nothing.” 

‘** Monsieur is very good and kind to me,” n- 
swered the woman, significantly, and looking t'n- 
derly at her dead mistress; ‘* but—” 

‘* But you can not take a bribe to wrong he 
dead,” interrupted Arthur. ‘‘ What I offei is 
no bribe, however. If you went out into he 
village street, and cried aloud the truth, ‘H ire 
lies this fellow’s wife,’ that would make no difi »r- 
ence.. I only give you what your fidelity |.as 
earned. But I tell you again, in this dread pt.-s- 
ence. before which I should not dare to lie it 
was her latest wish, for her mother’s sake—I ‘Jo 
not say for mine—to keep this matter secret. { he 
was my wife; I was her husband. But to ‘ay 
so now would be to disobey the dead, and wr ng 
not me, but the innocent. That is the tru h. 
So help me Heaven!” 

‘*I believe you, Sir,” answered the wom n, 
after a moment's pause; “‘and I will keep y ur 
secret safe. There is a fear, however, that m n- 
sieur’s own looks may reveal it. If I saw } ou 
in the street now, I should say, ‘There goes sc ne 
new-made widower.’ Kiss her once more; tl.en 
wash your eyes, and go.” | 

It was curious'to see this quiet woman t! us 
dictating to him, as though he were a patient in 
her charge, and him obeying her meekly; bu it 
was well for Arthur that such a helper was at 
hand, well used to deal with Death and Mou. n- 
ers, and to whom all tattling was by nature ¢ |s- 
tasteful ; since, had it not been so, the gossips of 
Daneton would have found some means to | n- 
derstand her alien speech, had it been Norwegi: n. 

Leaving the house that held his beloved dé¢ ad 
by the outer door, so as to avoid his own, Arti ur 
went to the railway station and dispatched a | »1- 
egram to Adair, then hastened back to Jenn. 

‘**Do you think you could bear a journey to 


town,” said he, ‘‘this very day ?” 

** Indeed, indeed, I could,” answered she, j \y- 
fully. - ** Don’t look so grave; it will not h irt 
me, Arthur; it will do me good. But why hve 
- you resolved on it so suddenly ?” : 

“The doctor would not give hjs permiss on 
before, you know.” 

‘** And what a time you have taken at last to 
get it, dear! Why, he has been with you ‘or 
hours, fas he not ?” 

**Yes; we had a long talk together; but it 
is settled now; and if you really do feel strc ig 
enough—” | 

‘“My darling, I feel almost well alread:..” 
Her heightened color, and the ardor of her ey, 
spoke her delight at the prospect of leaving te 
- Dormers, though hitherto she had done her b-s 
to conceal her impatience to do so. 

“Yes, but you are not well, dear Jenny, tor 
nearly well. Though out of the doctor's hani's, 


pany you.” 
was no malingerer of fashion—not a woman who 
likes to be coddled and made much of on the 
score of illness, when there is naught the matter. 

‘* But that is surely unnecessary, Arthur.” 

‘* Believe me, it is not, dear,” said he, gravely ; 
‘and when we are once off, Jenny, I will tell 
you why.” 

‘*That was enough for her, and more than 
enough, even had she never learned his reason ; 
but in the mean time she did learn it, or thought 
she had done s0. 

No sooner were they in the railway carriage, 
and alone, than she said, tenderly, ‘‘ I know why 
we take this sudden journey, Arthur, and why 
we have brought nurse with us, and why you 
look so grave and sad, my darling.” 

‘*Do you,” replied Arthur, quietly. ‘* Why is 
it, Jenny?” 

‘*Tt is because of poor Mrs. Newton’s death.” 

‘* Tt is, my dear.” 

‘*T knew it. When Mrs. Weeks told me what 
had happened, I said to myself at once, ‘ Dear, 
thoughtful Arthur deemed that this sad occur- 
rence taking place under the same roof would 
render me depressed and nervous. But it has 
not done so, indeed, my darling. I wish I could 
have been of any use to the poor lady. It was 
very sudden, surely, though not, they tell me, 
unexpected. And how came she to send for 


‘* Well, as the doctor rightly suggested, chiefly 
upon your account. When folks are dying the 
take an unwonted interest in others who are sic 
and suffering. It was a sad scene, of which we 
will not speak just now. But you were wrong 
about the nurse. I brought her, Jenny, because 
it will be necessary when we reach town that I 
shall leave you.” 

Leave me? Oh, Arthur, why?” Then 
added, hastily, ‘‘ But I am sure there is some 

reason—a painful one, by your sad face; 
and I will not pain you by asking for it. But 
oh, dear husband, it is not for long, I trust? 
Without you—” She shuddered; the recollec- 
tion of what had happened when he had left her 
last flashed on her mind, though she would not 
distress him by referring to it—‘‘ without you, 
the days will be very long. Will you be absent 
many days?” 

He shook his head; he could not trust him- 
self to answer, when he thought of what was 
taking him away from her. 

**Are you sure, Arthur, quite sure, that it 
would not do you good to tell me? If I could; 
by sharing it, bear up for you even but a little 
portion of the burden which I see is pressing 
upon you, it would be such a comfort to me, 
such a happiness.” 

**No, Jenny, no,” answered he, hoarsely ; 
‘*that can not be. You can help me only by 
leaving me to myself, by not questioning me, by 
placing all the confidence in me of which your 
loving nature is capable, until the time comes— 
as it will come some day—when I can tell you 
all. Will you promisé me to do this?” 

** Indeed, indeed, I will, Arthur.” 

That she would do so he felt very sure. She 
had always striven to anticipate his wishes, and 
now that he had expressed them, was it likely 
that she should fail in her obedience? But his 
heart was full of trouble and perplexity. To 
confess all to her some day, as he had just said, 
would be positively necessary; but how should 
he make amends for the wrong that had been 
done her without the knowledge of others? 
Without taking at least one other person, such 
as Adair, into his confidence, this would be full 
of difficulties. To ponder upon these, and to 
plan how to overcome them, though a distaste- 
ful task enough, was better than to let his mind 
revert whither it ever strove to wander—to Hel- 
en. In either case, however, it was a melanchol 
time enough with him; and the efforts which 
poor Jenny made to console him by a show of 
increased affection and devotion only rendered 
him more wretched. He seemed to himself to 
be obtaining them. under false pretenses. At 
last, perceiving that her loving ways bad lost 
their power, and yet that when left to himself 
he grew more wretched, she began to talk of 
ordinary matters, such as how long would their 
journey last, and where did he propose to stay 
in London. 

“*T have telegra to Jack,” saidhe. ‘‘We 
are going to the Adairs.” 

‘* But remember what a little house they have, 
dear. ‘They offered to take us in, it is true— 
though you remember what Blanche said about 
their scanty room—but I am almost certain they 
will not be able to take in nurse.” 

‘“*'They will take in you and nurse—not me, 
dear,” returned Arthur. ‘* The business at which 
I hinted will take me from you at once—to-night. 
I shall leave you in Blanche’s hands, however, 
knowing that you will be as well cared for there 
asin my own. In a week or less I shall come 
back to you.” , 

Despite all her firmness and good sense, this 
unlooked-for tidings of her husband’s immediate 
departure from her struck cold to Jenny’s heart. 
She was not, perhaps, so fully recovered from her 
illness as she endeavored to persuade herself: at 
all events, she made no answer, for she could 
not, but turned her head away to hide her quiet 
tears. 

It was a long, sad journey for them both. Ar- 
rived in London, they drove straight to the Adairs, 
who received them with affectionate welcome. 
In an hour afterward, almost all of which time 
he had spent in private talk with Jack, Arthur left 
the house, to go Jenny knew not whither, and 
had forborne to ask. That one at least of her en- 
tertainers knew, she felt convinced, which made 
her trial thé harder. But yet, Griselda-like, she 
was patient, and put trust in him who seemed 
to have notrustinher. Day after day passed by 
without a line from him; but on the sixth day, 


Jenny breathe, but took her husband to her arms 
with a thankful heart. There had been some- 
thing in the behavior of her host and hostess 
toward her in his absence so commiserating, so 
compassionately kind, that it had filled her with 
the dread foreboding that he was gone forever. 

** And you do not ask me where I have been, 
Jenny; or why I was so cruel as not to write?” 
cried he, admiringly. | 

** Nay, my darling: when the surgeon cuts 
and probes,” was her reply, ‘‘the patient does 
not ask, ‘ Why does he torture me?’ I knew 
that you would not thus wring my heart if you 
could help it.” 

**Thats truth, my love, my own. Heaven 
knows!” he answered. ‘‘ The trial, however, 
of your patience is not over yet.” 

** Are you going again to leave me, Arthur?” 
she put in, piteously. 

** No, darling; never, never! But you must 
still trust in me implicitly, and without question- 
ing, for a few hours longer, whatever happens. 
Will you?” 

**For a few hours!” she answered, lovingly. 
** For life, if need be, husband !” 

Then Blanche came in, with her bonnet on, 
and said, ‘‘ It is time, Arthur,” and looked to- 
ward Jenny. 

** Blanche and I are going somewhere,” said 
Arthur, tenderly; ‘‘and you must come with 
us.” 


A carriage was in waiting at the door, and 
took them off, all three. None of them spoke 
throughout the drive, which was a very short one, 
and ended at a church porch. 

** We get out here, darling,” whispered Ar- 
thur. “‘ Remember your promise, and have faith 
in-me.” 

Jack Adair was waiting for them on the steps ; 
but the church was empty, save for the clerk, 
who closed the door behind them. From the 
vestry, however, came out a clergyman in his 
robes, and took his place within the altar rails. 

** What is this? What are we going to do?” 
whispered Jenny, in wonder. 

‘*We are going to be married, my darling, 
There was a flaw in the first.” 

Jenny trembled excessively ; her heart beat 
violently ; her face was suffused with blushes— 
not a bride’s; her senses reeled: bat she called 
to mind her promise, and summoned all her cour- 
age; and by the time the priest began to read 
was calm. kindly pressare of honest Jack’s 
hand, as it gave her away, went far to reassure 
her. Only once she forgot herself; and when 
the time came for inscribing her name in the 
register would have written “‘ Tyndall,” but for 
Arthur’s watchful interposition. ‘‘ That a 
done,”’ observed the clergyman, good-natured- 
ly, and little thinking why it was done. Then 
Blanche embraced her tenderly ; and taking Jack 
away with her, left Arthur and herself to go 
home alone. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
HEARTH AND HOME. 


Tue revelation that Arthur had to make to 
Jenny was necessarily a long one, and affected 
her by turns with pain and shame and pity. ‘The 
only consolation was that the mystery of that 
ghastly spectacle which had so shattered her 
health and weighed upon her spirits was by it 
resolved. He told her all he knew, and also 
how that he had left her to return to Daneton, 
and followed the remains of Helen to the grave. 
‘* I could not write to you the truth, my darling, 
could I? So I did not write at all.” 

Artharhad thought of taking Jenny abroad with 
him immediately after their second marriage, but 
he did well in suffering himself to be persuaded 
by the Adairs to remain for a few weeks beneath 
their roof: s woman's love and sympathy were 
what his wife now needed even more than his own 

i affection, and in Blanche she found it. 

ot a word ever passed the lips of either in blame 
of Helen, but of the two Jenny's thoughts of her 
were the more : 
venge that she had taken upon her had indeed 
been great and terrible; but had she not (as she 
reflected) been robbed by her of Arthur's love? 
There was an excuse for her in that to Jenny, 
which there was not to Blanche. It was years 
before the latter could came down to Swansdale 
and hear unmoved the thunder of the lasher, 
where Helen’s crime had beén so nearly consum- 
mated, and could look upon that grave in the 
church-yard where Helen did not lie, without a 
shiver. But in due time, for Jenny, Swansdale had 
associations of another kind, so bright and glad 
that they dispelled all surrounding gloom. She 
had children—boys and girls—who made the old 
house loud with mirth, and a play-ground of the 
ancient garden. Hand in hand these would visit 
the cottage, and speculate, not without some child- 
ish trepidation, upon what manner of man that 
Uncle Magus had been of whom they had heard 
so much, yet understood so little ; or question old 
Giles secretly upon that mysterious and absorb- 
ing topic, the first Mrs. Arthur Tyndall. That 
she could not_have been so good or beautiful as 
their own mamma was certain ; but they liked to 
hear him tell how fair she was, and how Uncle 
Magus had loved her. Grandpapa Renn was a 
living enigma to them ; but they enjoyed nothing 
better than an afternoon visit to him (with its 
terrible passage over the lock br* ge, where the 
girl clung tightly to her mother’s band, and the 
boy sent a thrill to her heart by his rash temeri- 
ty), when the old man would sit out on the lawn, 
and give them pipes to blow bubbles with, and 
converse about what they deemed to be another 
inexplicable member of the family—the Mother 
of Sherry. When he told his pretty granddaugh- 
ter (who was his favorite of the two) that she 
would never be one-half so beautiful as her mam- 
ma had been, the child assented to that state- 


would have liked that, she answered, after much 
reflection, that she preferred matters as they 
were, and “‘her own papa” to any lord. The 
Herb Valerian does not, therefore, it would seem, 
affect the female mind till after four, which was 
little Jenny's age at that time. 

To these inquisitive young people Mrs. Som- 
ers, who occasionally visited the Hall, and nev- 
er without bringing a cargo of sweetmeats for 
them, was another family riddle. In a moment 
of Dutch courage, produced by eating too many 
French sugar-plums with liqueurs inside them, 
Master Arthur had once called her “‘ gtandmam- 
ma,” which title the kind old lady had accepted 
very readily ; but when he added, “‘ Then, if you 
are grandmamma, you must be wife to grandpapa 
at the lock,” she by r.0 means took it in such 
good part, but boxed his ears, and shut up the 
bonbon box for the afternoon. It was the only 
occasion on which that excellent lady was ever 
known to have been ‘‘ put out.” Even when the 
observant child once asked her, ‘‘ Why do you 
call me Harthur, Grandmamma Somers, when 
my name is Arthur?” she answered him, with 
her usual good nature, that it was by reason of a 
**’uskiness” in her throat. This explanation of 
her infirmity had been so often given that there is 
no doubt she believed it to be thetrue one; and she 
clung to it tothe last. But we don’t get to heav- 
en the less, it is to be hoped, through pronoun- 
cing it without the aspirate ; and when she died 
—which happened in London, with her favorite 
Arthur Tyndall and Blanche Adair about her pil- 
low—the world might better have lost many much 
finer ladies and much better grammarians than 
honest Mrs. Somers. 

So tender was the good old lady’s heart that 
it pitied those it ought to have despised. A lit- 
tle before her last illness she had quite a battle 
royal with Jack Adair in behalf of one she had 
little cause (had she known all) to defend—Mr. 
Wynn Allardyce. ‘There were rumors that, aft- 
er having been a defaulter at Tattersall's, that 
gentleman had taken to several bad courses, but 
especially to drink; and one day Adair brought 
word to Swansdale of his final degradation. . 

** Who should I see dragged out of the train 
at the junction this morning,” observed he at 
dinner, ‘‘for card-sharping, but the Honorable 
Wynn Allardyce!” 

**Oh, impossible!” 
pitifully. 

‘* But, my dear madam,I saw him with my 
own eyes. He had a bonnet too—” 

‘**Then, depend upon it, he only did it for a 
joke, poor fellow.” 

‘*T mean a confederate, madam,” explained 
Jack, ‘‘ who was taken up in his company, and 
in whom I also recognized an old acquaintance. 
But our honorable friend—poor ‘ Lardy’—looked 
much the greater scamp of the two.” 

‘* Well, for my part,” said Mrs. Somers, ‘‘ I 
can not imagine that Mr. Allardyce could ever 
look any thing else than quite the—what do you 
call it ?—the haristocrat.’ 

** My dear madam,” answered Jack, with some 
little impatience—for he knew the utter worth- 
lessness of the man well—‘*‘ I don’t doubt his aris- 
tocracy; but he was a rogue in grain, a scoun- 
drel from skin to skin.” 

‘* Well, well,” urged the kind old lady, *‘ re- 
member he was a young gentleman of title, and 
had naturally been spoiled from his cradle, and 
flattered, poor fellow, by every body that came in 
his way. It is no wonder if such high folks, 
when they come down a peg, and want money or 
any thing else, think they have a right to obtain 
it any way.” 

‘**'That is an excellent argument against the 
existence of a hereditary aristocracy,” answered 
Jack, laughing; ‘‘and I’m sure I've no fault to 
find with it on that score; but—” 

‘* Jack, for shame!” ejaculated his wife. 

**Mr. Adair, I'm astonished at you!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Ralph Tyndall, who, with all her respect 
for her son-in-law, never called him by his Chris- 
tian name ; it was not her way. Upon the whole, 
it was evident that Jack was in a minority upon 
the question of the Honorable Wynn Allardyce’s 
peccadilloes. With all his faults, those three 
excellent ladies could not forget that the culprit 
was a sprig of the Herb Valerian. 

** Well, well,” said Jack, who was much too 
sensible to argue with his fair antagonists on such 
a subject; ‘‘but you have not asked me who 
his confederate was. It was no other than his 
old friend and ally, Mr. Paul Jones—his pretty 
Poll, as he used to call him, and in a very moult- 
ing state, I do assure you.” 

**T never liked Mr. Paul Jones,” observed 
Mrs. Ralph Tyndaill, quietly. 

‘** Liked him, mamma!” exclaimed Blanche ; 
‘*T should think not, indeed. He was the most 
odious little creature!” 

‘* His appearance was certainly unfortunate ; 
but he did his best to make himself agreeable, 
poor little fellow!” said charitable Mrs. Somers. 
That good lady had not “‘an aversion” in the 
world, nor had she ever made an enemy in it. 
‘* Happy is the woman who has no biography,” 
was a proverb that found its example in her 
smoothly flowing life. She never knew of her 
daughter’s second death ; nor did any one know 
save those five persons to whom it had been nec- 
essary to disclose it. No one else suspects, who 
reads in Swansdale church-yard the inscription 
to ‘* Helen, wife of Arthur Tyndall,” that beneath 
it lies, not she, but a poor French horse-rider in 
a traveling circus, so void of friends in those last 
hours on her hospital bed that there was none to 
ask after her nor tell her name. If all were to 
be told, perhaps the tidings would distress the 
rector most of allthe world. With such a man 
** the letter killeth ;” and, notwithstanding Jen- 
ny’s innocence, the thought that for that dread- 
ful year she had been no lawful wife would have 

him to the core. There was a time 


exclaimed Mrs. Somers, 
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when, sore at heart, he had thought of joining a 
certain Anglo-Catholic Retreat, wherein the office 
of warden had been offered him; but there was 
too much good stuff—real substance—in him 
for that. He remained at Swansdale to baptize 
Jenny’s first child, and to stand godfather to her 
second, the girl. And next to Jack Adair— 
kind, wholesome Jack, to whom Heaven has de- 
nied children of his own, for his one child died 
in infancy, in order, perchance, that his large 
heart should know no bounds—the most rapt- 
urously received visitor to the nursery, the guest 
most welcome to the father, most honored by 
the mother, at Swansdale Hall, is Mr. Glyddon. 
THE END. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux threatened destruction of the Spanish Escurial 
has awakened the slumbering interest which every 
lover of history and art felt in this most remarkable 

Its immense size, its curious architecture, 
and ite history through three hundred years are mat- 
ters of curious study. This palace and mausoleum is 
situated in the little town of Escorial de Abaja, about 
twenty-five miles from Madrid. The foundation was 
laid in 1568, and the building was finished in 1586, 
having cost asum of money equal to $15,000,000. It 
was designed to commemorate the great battle of St. 
Quentin ; and as King Philip II. believed that St. Law- 
rence had aided the Spanish arms, by a quaint con- 
ceit the ground-plan of the palace was made in the 
form of a gridiron, with handle and bars complete— 
St. Lawrence having suffered martyrdom by being 


represented by seventeen ranges of buildings, crose- 
ing each other at right angles, forming a parallelo- 
gram inclosing twenty-four courts, with a square tow- 
er 200 feet in height flanking each of the four cor- 
ners of the building, thus representing a gridiron re- 
versed, the towers being the uptarned feet. A wing 
460 feet long represented the handle of the implement, 
and contained the royal apartments. The building 
was 740 feet long by 580 wide; but no correct idea of 
its vastness can be obtained except by a detailed enu- 
meration of the countless chapels, altars, monuments, 
halls, and apartments which it included. The total 
length of the various rooms and te is estima- 
ted at 120 miles, and there are said to be 14,000 doors 
and 11,000 windows, although these figures are vari- 
ously stated by different writers. In the mansoleum 
repose the remains of all the sovereigns of Spain who 
have died since Charlies V. 
brary and numerous rare works of art ate, 
ured in this palace, but the greater part of : 
tion was long ago transferred to the royal museum of 
the Prado. The fire which threatened to destroy this 
immense pile was caused by lightning. The injury to 
the palace is serious, and it is yet scarcely known how 
great is the damage to books, manuscripts, and works 
of art. 


Pp What is called the “ funeral” of Pére Hyacinthe has 
already taken place. It is a custom among Roman 
Catholic religious communities to consider any mem- 
ber that deserte them as dead, and the ceremony of 
burying him is performed. “This was recently done 
at the convent of Dominicans to which M. Hyacinthe 
Loyson belonged. A coffin was placed in the middle 
of the chapel, and the customary burial service chanted. 
It would be difficult to say which was the most in- 
teresting of all the exercises commemorative of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of Plym- 
outh Charch and Sunday-echool, and of the settlement 
of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher as pastor. But to the pas- 
tor himself it would seem that the “Children’s Day” 
was abounding pleasure. There was no the 
heart-felt joy that glowed in his face as the Sabbath- 
schools—nearly three thousand members in 
ed by his house with gladsome greeting. 
he rose to speak to them in the church he said, “ This 
is the best day of my life; at least it looks so happy in 
your presence that I can remember no other day I 
thought so happy.” Yet each of the five days through 
which the exercises were extended was overflowing 
with interest to all who participated. Monday, Oc- 
tober 7, was the “Children’s Day,” to which we have 
referred ; on Tuesday there was a social reunion of all 
who had been either officers or teachers in the Sun- 
day-echools connected with the church; on Wednes- 
day a reunion of all who were or ever had been mem- 
bers of the church; on Thursday a general historical 
meeting; and on Friday a prayer and conference 
meeting, including the celebration of the Lord's Sup- 
per. It was impossible to open these meetings to the 
public, since not even all who were connected with 


Various improvements are going on, or about to be 
in Rome. A whole quartier is to be built in 

style of architecture, and two canals are 
to be cut to bring the salt-waters of the Mediterranean 
to the city, so that there may be sea-baths ; and arace- 


His 


Apples 
of diet. This fruit is both wholesome and nutritious, 


borers asserted that they could stand their work on 
baked apple without meat, whereas a potato diet re- 
quired either meat or fish.” Apples are this year so 
abundant and cheap that they are brought within the 
reach of almost every family for common use. 


The Royal Gallery of Berlin has been the scene of a 
disgracetul act of vandalism. Five of the finest pic- 
tures in the museum, the “ Andromeda” of Rubens, 
‘*Mary Magdalen” of Gerard Dow (two gems), a Cor- 
nelius de Harlem, a Verkolje, and another, not speci- 
fied, were found pierced with cuts from a knife. The 
perpetrators of these odious and insensate attacks car- 
ried out their criminal projects on several successive 
days, for every morning a fresh picture was found to 
be damaged. The guardians saw nothing, and the in- 
vestigations have not yet produced any result. The 
mutilated canvases were submitted to a minute exam- 
ination, and their restoration was y com- 
menced. 


The “last surviving” Revolutionary soldier has turn- 
ed up again—this time in Tennessee. He is one hun- 
dred and eighteen years old, it is said, and recently 
went to Nashville for his pension-money, accom- 
panied by his four children, the youngest being sev- 
enty-five years old. 


The Russian government is said to be preparing to 
publish a complete collection of all autograph letters, 
ordera, memoranda, etc., of the Czar Peter the Great, 
including those of a private as well as of a public 
character. 


When a child, Pauline Lacca manifested such a de- 
cided taste for drawing as well as for music that for a 
while her mother was disposed to let the former in- 
clination prevail. She took daily lessons in drawing, 
but was also allowed to go on with her vocal studies. 
She made wonderful progress in the use of her pencil, 
yet such was her proficiency in singing that very soon 
there was no question that her true vocation was 
music. 


The morning prayer-meetings in Plymouth Church 
lecture-room were to those who attended them the 
most interesting feature in the exercises of the “ Sil- 
ver Wedding Festival.” Each morning from eight to 


which in silver letters was placed above the plat- 
form was plainly a universal one: “One family in 
heaven and earth.” “One is your Master, even 
Christ, aad all ye are brethren.” There was no for- 


Touching incidents were 
from full hearts came words of gratitude and 
the first prayer of the Monday's meeting 


those in.which the senses are more apparently con- 
cerned.” 


Why is a candle-maker the worst and most hopeless 
of men ?—Because all his wicked works are brought 
to light. 

Nathaniel thinks it small business for a friend to ad- 
dress him as Gnat. 


A Welsh orator recently remarked, in a fine 
tion, ‘‘ Innocence is like an umbrella: when once we 
have lost it we can never hope to see it back again.” 


— 


A Frenchwoman once said that she never loved 
any. thing. **You loved your children ?” suggested a 
friend. ‘* When they were little,” she li “And 
you love diamonds?” “ When they are large.” 


Torcegs or tHe Seze—Unpaid curates. 


Most people have heard of a dead wall, but a corre- 
spondent writes to say he has actually got a living 
room in his house. 


Tas Vestvees or truz Scy.—A young lady said she 
should so like to go up in a balloon. She wished ve 
much to get above the clouds and look down. [t 
must be so pretty. She had heard that even the dark- 
est cloud had a silver lining. 


Tae oF Iuaormation—Having no dinner, but 


Derinrrions (not according to the dictionary).—Dep- 
ulation: A noun of maultitade which si ifs many, 
but does not signify much. Marriage: Harness for a 

. Musician: A man who plays when he works, 
and works when he plays. Water: A clean fluid once 
used as a drink. 


— 


Tus Favoarre Sone or Siamesz Twrrs—“ We 


were boys together.” 
Presons WHO wever or “ Snort Czors” 


Ow 4 Womax wrru Rep Ham wuo Porrer. 


—Unfortunate woman! how sad ia your lot! Your 
ringlets are red, but your poems are not. 


It has been found that in near! civilized coun- 
try the tree that bears the most fruit the market is 
the axle-tree. 


A change of scene. 


“If there is any body under the canister of heaven 
that I have in utter ex ”" says Mrs. Parting- 


crescence, 
etructor, circulating his upon honest folks.” 


are not ru moun u nearest 
approach to quiescence is in a 

boat. A any ponent tened by the waves, 
asked him, “ Are people ever | uy this t?” He 
gave her the cnoeeang ly, “‘ Not often, ma‘am ; 
we generally find them ber by dragging the river.” 

The surest slip-knots are said to be lovers’ ties. 

A sign in a Wesicrn city announces “ Boots blacked 
inside. 


“T hate to hear cc" talking behind one’s back,” 
as the robber sai. en the constable was chasing 
him and crying, “* Stop thief!” 

A tourist, who was asked in what 
land he felt the heat most, replied, ** W 
to Berne.” 


Two fatigued travelers, having to travel ten miles 


of Switzer- 
I was going 


— 


farther, comforted themselves by the calculation that 
it was only five miles each. 

“That's a very stupid brute of yours, John,” said a 

, whe 


Scotch minister to his parishioner, the peat 
drove his merchandise from door to door in a small 
cart drawn by a donkey. 
creature is “ Ah, Sir,” said the peat-dealer, 
“ye ken the heart's warm when friends meet.” 

A vinegar-hearted old bachelor says he always looks 
under the head of “‘ marriages” for the news of the 


“T never see you bat the 


“ My friends 
my heart is 


in South Carolina other 

and fellow-ci 

as black as this 


white, but 


A FALLING STAR. 


New Booxs,—“ Ebenezer Divorced,” a uel 
** Ebb-Tide.” 


A crusty old bachelor says that Adam’s wife was 
ed Eve because when she appeared man’s day of 
happiness was drawing to a close. 


A witness examined in one of the courts in Illinois 
upon a trial concerning a horse trade was asked by the 
counsel for the defendant how the plaintiff generally 
rode. ‘“‘ He pretty generally rides a-straddle, Sir,” re- 
plied the witness. “ How does he ride in company ?” 

* If he has a good horse, he always keeps up.” “ 
how does he ride when he is alone?” “ Really, Sir, I 
cap not say, as I never was in his com when he 
rode by himself.” “ You may stand aide, Sir.” 
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Christian men and women. One spirit seemed to per- We [/ a 
vade every heart—the spirit of love. The sentiment » | 
mality— prayer, singing, and free interchange of 
thought and feeling filled each hour to overflowing. 
| From all parts of the country there had come those aa _— 
tenderly remembered some connection which in Outo Pe. 
| years past they had sustained to Plymouth Church | =e 
and 
} and 
love. 
there was a touching reference to the pastor of the . / 
a church; after which Mr. Beecher, admitting the Aw Sats) 
naturalness of personal allusions in a family gath- a 
ering such as the prayer-meeting was, said it would ~ 
be in consonance with his judgment, as well as in har- 
niony with his feelings, if all special reference to him- Wo 
self were omitted. Indeed, the same request he made Ae ony aN 
many times during the week: the prosperity of that x MS Y 
church was the special work of Christ, and the whole Na 5 & 
praise belonged to Christ, was his constant feeling. ‘ge SF.) » 
Yet it was impossible to repress all expression of 
the deep affection with which the pastor of Plymouth SSS & 
Church is regarded by all his large flock. Those who | SS . \ SS 
know Henry Ward Beecher only from newspaper criti- j 
ciema, or by the hearing of a single lecture or sermon, | 
have no idea of that rare combination of strength, ten- | : SS ae | 
derness, and sympathy which gives him sach infiu- ? 
ence, and renders him so beloved. | \ > * 
= 
HUMORS OF THE DAY. Me. 
“ Er a fact,” says ME. Scudamore, “that tele. 
ment 
in Berlin, that he made a proposal to her, and that she colored audience | —s>- 
accepted him without having seen bim. 
married, and the marriage resulting from their tric Fa am 
affinities is supposed to have turned out as well as | yw q = 
| 
| 
the charch and Sunday-schools could be accommo- | 

dated in the building at the same time for lack of |" per | ji 

room. It was for this reason that they were extended | NS 

through the week. | | 

course is also to be established. | 

During the month of September 26,648 emigrants | 

landed at Castle Garden. | 

his residence is fitted ‘ = . 

pianos, an organ, bass violins, violoncellos, and every 

thing necessary for a complete orchestra. The guests 7 & 

frequently assemble here and enjoy a concert. ™ E 

a ‘Code af Agriculture,” published half a century ago, N ~ t f <4 la 
we find the following extract, which is worth atten- > er ¢ ser % 
tion at the present time: “ It is sald that the impor- 
tance of apples as food has not hitherto been sufficient- y 
sider them to be nearly as nourishing as and 4 \ Sy | = 
more so than potatoes. In the year 1801, when corn 
was #0 scarce and dear, apples, instead of being con- 
verted into cider, were sold to the poor; aud the la- ee GREELEY’S THERMOMETER. 
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THE OCTOBER ELECTION} 


Or our illustrations én this page the 


| 


——- 


one exhibits a scene at the polls which + ' 
frequent occurrence during the recent el« 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. Th 
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THE OCTOBER ELECTIONS—CHALLENGING 


| 


007 


of challenge, when properly exercised, is one of | ance at the polls previous to descending into the 
the great safeguards of the purity of the ballot- | mine. They have all their mining implements 
upper | box, although it may be abused, through partisan | with them,.and can ill afford to spare the time 
as of | zeal, and made an obstruction to an honest vote. | necessary to cast their votes before going to work. 
>tions The lower illustration shows a party of Penn- | But they are men of sturdy character and con- 
right | sylvania miners, who have made their appear- | viction, who believe in doing their whole duty 


= 
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A VOTER.—[From a Sxetcn sy Frenzeny. } 


as freemen and patriots; and before descending 
to their labors they mean to do what they can 
to secure the triumph of the party which saved 
the country when it was threatened by rebellion, 
and will save it again from shameful surrender 
to the party which oftce plotted its destruction. 
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OCTOBER ELECTIONS—PENNSYLVANIA MINERS AT THE POLLS.—(Drawn sr 
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THE WASHINGTO 
TREATY. 

Tue beautiful city of Gene- 
va has the honor of having 
been the scéne of two of the 
most important international 
undeitakings of modern times 
—the Court of Arbitration, 
organized under the Washing- 
ton Treaty, and the Conven- 
tion for the aid of Wounded 
in Time of War. The final 
adjournment of the former was 
followed by a farewell dinner, 
represented in the lower illus- 
tration on this page, given to 
the arbitrators by the Geneva 
Conseil d’Etat, at the Hotel 
de la Paix, the large room of 
the hotel and the outer hall 
being splendidly decorated for 
the occasion. All the chief 
members were present (except 
Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN, 
who rarely attends festivities 
on account of weak health and 
overwhelming work), and the 
banquet was eminently suc- 
cessful. M. Carteret, presi- 
dent of the Conseil d’Etat and 
chairman of the evening, thank- 
ed the arbitrators for having 
honored Geneva by choosing 
it for the scene of their delib- 
erations, while Count Sc.opts, 
as president of the court, re- 
ciprocated the compliment by 
thanking the people of Geneva 
for their kind welcome. The 
count reading his speech is 
represented in the engraving. 
On his right hand is M. Car- 
TERET. 

Switzerland has indeed been 
a most hospitable host, and the 
members of the Court of Ar- 
bitration had no cause to com- 
plain of dullness during their 
three months’ sojourn at Ge- 
neva. Party succeeded party, 
féte followed féte; and while 
we used to read in one tele- 
gram that the court, quite ex- 
hausted by its hard labors, had 
adjourned to such a date, we 
learned in another of a pleas- 
ant picnic in the environs, or 
the programme for a forth-com- 
ing fishing excursion. In short, 
both government and people 
spared no 9 to make the 
stay of their distinguished 
guests as pleasant and com- 
fortable as possible. 

The decision of the court 
was received, as was to be ex- 
pected, with diverse manifes- 
tations in the two countries 
most intimately interested in 
the result. In the United 
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BANQUET GIVEN TO THE ‘* ALABAMA” ARBITRA 


THE LOVING CUP. 
Is we Bory att Unkinpness !"—Shakspeare. 


States the party whichis to 
discredit and belittle’every act 
of President Grant's admin- 
istration denounced it as a 
failure, a shameful and cow- 
ardly surrender, and by every 
other opprobrious epithet and 
phrase which partisan unfair- 
ness could suggest. ‘The En- 
glish opposition have also at- 
tacked it with equal bitterness, 
but on the ground that it is 
England which has been swin- 
dled and betrayed! But, in 
opposition to these partisan ex- 
tremes, the sober sense of both 
peoples acknowledges that the 
decision was a just one; and 
the illustration which we here- 
with copy from a late number 
of the London Punch, entitled 
‘* The Loving Cup,” undoubt- 
edly more truly represents the 
genuine sentiment of the En- 
glish people than the loud va- 
porings of hostile newspapers 
and politicians. 

Had this decision been ren- 
dered at a time when party op- 
position was less vindictive in 
this country, it would doubt- 
less have been hailed by men 
of all parties as a triumph of 
justice for the United States. 
As is conclusively shown in an 
important article on the Wash- 
ington Treaty which will ap- 
pear in the November number 
of Harper's Maguzine, our gov- 
ernment attained the very ob- 
ject for which it had all along 
contended. In regard to the 
claims for consequential dam- . 
ages, a decision was secured 
which must be of inestimable 
advantage to the United States. 
It settled the question forever 
as to the liability of nations for 
similar claims. The United 
States will now be able to fall \ 
back upon this decision (as) 
well as upon the arguments of / 
the British government) if ever ) 
the latter should present indi- 
rect ur consequential claims. 
Even the Fenian claims, which 
the British government has re- 
peatedly described as conse- 
quential, are now forever 
barred. As General ScHENCK 
has well said in a dispatch to 
Secretary Fisn before the de- 
cision of the arbitrators had 
been rendered: With our 
chances of being generally 
neutral when Great Britain 
and other European states are 
belligerent, the benefits of the 
rule are to be principally and 
oftenest ours. Our continent- 
al position, our extended sea- 
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TORS BY THE GENEVA CONSEIL D'ETAT—COUNT SCLOPIS READING HIS SPEECH. 
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coast, our numerous ports, the enterprisin  char- 
acter of our citizens, and the difficulty of re- 
straining their spirit of adventure, surely: make 
the rule that would thus be establishe¢ more 
valuable and more favorable to the Unitec States 
than to perhaps any other country. All ‘his we 
secure in exchange for the surrender of ;:ertain 
claims which we were pressing before th} arbi- 
trators at Geneva, not with a view to pei uniary 
compensation, but only because they wer< a por- 
tion of the grounds of disagreement betv 2en us 
and Great Britain, upon which that t ibunal 
was empowered, for the sake of perfect peace, 
to make an award, while we ourselves ‘id not 
hesitate to admit that it must be to our {ain to 
have the decision against us.’ 

The article from which the foregoing la’: guage 
is quoted undoubtedly foreshows the fina: judg- 
ment of the American people on the re.ult of 
the arbitration. It brings into the stronge + light 
the opprobrions conduct of the English press; 
shows how, from the simple tolerance of the 
indirect claims as a subject of arbitrati n, the 
people and the government of Englani were 
roused to the peint of ggnic-stricken and indig- 
nant protest against tie submission of these 
claims to the tribunal; @gd shows how o:ir own 
government maintained throughout its Jignity 
and its original position, and finally, throt zh the 
judgment of the tribunal, secured a dip! »matic 
triumph of greater importance to the -Jnited 
westeg than any pecuniary award couk have 

n. 


Eqvat To Tux Best anp Cueaper than all >thera. 
Such is the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing-M chine. 
Perfected after years of study and experim-nting: 
of lien light-running, and durable; does ever’ grade 
of light and heavy sewing, and equal to the be it sew- 
in g-machine made for family use, and is sold fifteen 
doliars chea than all others. Salesroome at 707 
vrs. Th ew York, and in all other cities in the 
U. 8. company want agents in country & wns.— 


Facts ror tHe Laptes.—Mrs. O. Perce, 
Boston, Mass., has used her Wheeler & ‘Vilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1859, without r pairs, 
earning from $12 to $15 a week, making men’s 
clothing. See the new and \/oods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com 


to the Cleveland M’f'g Co. tio, for 
descriptive catalogue of their repecialties Com 
Atmospheric Ink and Mucilage Stand and Cup, 


Automatic Barrel Filler, Siphon, “ders 
Galvanic Battery, etc., etc.—[Com 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OHN S. BENDER, ATTORNEY es LAW 

and NOTARY PUBLIC, Plymouth, Indiar 4. Es- 
pecial attention given to the Collection of Clatne, Set- 
tlement of Estates, and Foreclosure of Mortgages. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE Lo1 ION, 


An Agent in every 7 Cou ity ty and 


because it is reliable. 
Town to make $100 to §,.00 per 
that si indard 


WANTED 


and popnlareub 

Ws. Cotten Beyanr’s “ L of Poetry ant Song 
—500 volumes in one. A book fi for the os heart. 
A prime favorite with Agents and Peo 80( “pages, 
printed and bound, with choice en- 
gravings by the best artiste. Liberal terms! 

J:B. FORD & CO., Pub’s, 27 Park Place,N. Y.; 1 Brom- 
field St., Boston; or 75 West Washington St., C: icago. 


REED & BARTON), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Vare. 


Salesrooms at the facto 2 at Tau! som, 
uset and at No. 2 Mi iden 
Lane, New York. 


PATENT | 2 USE 
SELF-LOADING COMPRESSE) 


AIR PISTOLS 


IT IS NOT ECONOMY 
to buy a poor Shoe. Try Good 
CABLE SCREW 


FOR ECONOMY. 


HROUGH the length and breadth of the li 1d the 
celebrated SIL TIPPED Boots and Sh ies are 
sold by the million, for parents know they las; twice 
as long as without Tips. Try them. For sale: w= 


SARATOGA 


Geyser Spring V Water. 


eases of indigestion. A wonderfu tonic. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIST3. 


“GEYSER SPRING,” Sat-utoga, 
©r 90 Chambers St., N. 


ALCOTT'S NEW BOOK, 


CONCORD By A. Bronson Price 
$1 50. This book will be much sought after The 
venerable Concord life embraces his 
ence with such —_ ald 


Stammerin 7 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For descr ption, 
&., 2 SIMPSO PSON & CO., Box 5076, N. Y: 

6 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Enough sald? 


ROOFING 


tw Send for Samples, Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms to Dealers, &c. 


(Established in 1858. ] 


H. W. JOHNS, 78 William 8t., N.Y. 


The Western Trade supplied by C. L. RICE & C0O., Chicago. 
The Texas Trade supplied by B. S. PARSONS, Galveston. 
J. SHORT, Montreal. 


The Canada Trade supplied by R. 
423 . 
EEE PI 
ee 
Base 


MAHOGANY, 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH: WALNUT, SATIN 
WOOD, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c. 


Large and Choice Stdck Foreign and Domestic 


Woods, in 
VENEERS, BOARDS, AND PLANK. 


D & CO., 
& 172 Centre St., N. W. 
Mill and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E. R. 
&#~ Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ATTENTION, CHOIRS! 


THE ANTHEM. OFFERING. | ~ 


By D. F. Hodges, Geo. W. Foster, and J. H. Tenney. 
250 pages of ENTIRELY NEW Anthems, Sentences, 
Motets, Chants, &c. 

complete collection for and Pup- 
Lic Worsurre. The Music is of that tical char- 
acter and ogy yy so popular in our Protest- 
ant Churches. lieve every) page of the ANTHEM 
Orrerine can be sung and will be admired by nine- 


tenths of our Choirs throughout the country. 

The Antnem Orrertine will be found a first-class 
book for Schools and Societies. 

Any chorister or teacher who will send hie address 
to the publishers before Nov. 15, 1872, shall be entitled 
to a single copy for examination, on such terms as can 
not fail to give satisfaction. 

ce, $10 per doz. Single copies, $1. 
“LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Bostox, Mass. 


PAINTINGS. SW. LEVIN, 


Dekalb Ave., mroskinn. N. ¥. 


“Visitors to Chicago 


should not fail to call at 


Gunther’s Confectionery 


for a box of his famous candies 
for “‘ those loved ones at home.” 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE HOT MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and or 


ld by Drnggists and Grocers. 
i H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
_ 18 Sonth William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 
20 Pieces of Music for One Dollar. 


Why buy high-priced Music when 
our 


be 
free. Address BENJ. W. H COCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor ex- 
plode. Are ornamental and cheap. Adapt- 
ed to all household uses; also, to stores, 
factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 


SELLING THESE LAMPS. 


Manufactured exclusively by 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


CHENEY BRO'S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


AMPAIGN GOODS SOLD Pay THE LOW- 
EST CASH wy Bine and Tan- 


ners. Call and examine 
KELLEY & Co., No. ohn St, N. Y. 


R! [VERVIEW Military Academ 
N.Y. A thorough-going 


i 


for boys. 


$500;000 IN SANK. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT. 
Postponed to December 7, 1872. 


anpo 


ments. 


the Oashicr: 


aid of the 
for 


$500 
drawing. 


25,000 


GIFT CONCERT 
peasy OF 
postpon 


and 
remptori! 


25, in order to give ample time for ‘the final arrange- 


or applications for circu- 


lars 


THE BUCKMAN wre Co. 
will farnish 


lain, $7 50; 
d,a (0. P Whictle for all To 


634 Broadway, N. Y., 
by 


16 inches long, 


oung America Engine, 


Little Giant, double cylinder, $3 


Liberal Discount to the Peete 


ALDEN’S PIJRE CONCENTRATED 


Atsolately Pure 
and Nataral. 
MADE WITHOUT GELATIN, 
MANHATTAN PRESERVING CO., 


ELLY 


Recommended by 
Physicians. 


SUGAR OR BOILING. 


207 Duane 8t., New York. 


PATENT METALLIC SHIELDS 


havecured thousands of Rheumatism, 
N a, and other Nervous Dis- 
eases. $500 $3 00 
foremall. G R, Agent, 
120 Wall St., New York. 
Sent by mail or express. 


PAINTER’s Manual, a 
and sign pain 


nishing, po ; paper 
ing, 8 gildi chasing, glase 
analysis of colors, y, contrast, ac. | 
Book of Alphabets for tera, dra htamen, dc... 
Horses ual, Watchmaker and Jeweler’s 


Manual, 25c. er’s Manual, 25c. 
25c. Manval, 
HANEY 


culator. 
ESSE 


& CO., 119 19 St., N. Y. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITH A NOVELTY PRrEss! 
which still maintains its as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 


Pomero 


for for the 


oy’s Trusses. 


ef and cure of Hernia or R: 
¥ & CO., 144 Broadway, New 


with Cues and Balle 8 


RILLIARD TABLES, 


ABBOT RICHOLLS, Liberty Bt N. Y. 


ev 


For circu 
MACHIN 


and 
E Co, 


AMB 


LAM needed in a 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


1. 
NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. 
Health, Pleasure, and Kesi 
Travelers and Settlers. 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 5v. 


2. 
NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 18738. With 
80 Characteristic I)lustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00, 


8. 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
Tuony Author of Golden Lion of 
Gra ~~ »” “The Small House at Allington,” &c. 
8vo, per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


California: for 
dence. A Book for 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 


4. 

SONG LIFE. Mlustrating the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial Cit ty. 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. y 
Purur Purcuirs. Llustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents. 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 
ae With Ori inal and Characteristic Illustra- 
tions by Thomas L. C. S. Rein- 
hart, Thomas ee Mahoney, J . Barnard, and 
otber eminent artis 

Read: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Dlustrations J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. §8vo, Paper, 7 
cents; Cloth, $1 25. 

Nearly Ready: 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of An- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

BLEAK HOUSE. (In Press.) 


6. 
“Blography of Me! -Hanume Wite of 
of Mele anum, Wife o zil- 
Pasha. _—' Cloth, $1 50. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNTR, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 9 cents. 


HOPE DEFERRED. A a By Exiza F. Pot- 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LITTLE FOLK LIFE. . Book for Girls. B 
Author of ** Woman's Worth and 
ness.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


10. 


LIFE OF FARADAY. H. Grap- 
stows, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Gatt 
orth- 


R. D. Braock- 
Svo, Pa- 


11 1, 
THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. at 
Author of “ Cradock Nowell,” &c. 
per, 75 cents. 


12. 
MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. 1. A Novel. By Grorce 
Eusor, Author of “Adam Bede 1. Read. a,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. Uni- 


form in appearance with ition 

of George Bi liot’s Novels. 
13. 

HARPER'S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. By Davi B. Soort, Author of “A 
School History of the United States.” With Mape 

and Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


14. 

OMBRA. A Novel. By Mrs. Ortpnmant, Author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford, ¥ | Perpetual Cu- 
— of Norlaw,” “Agnes,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 

15. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailler. t Ma W. B. Hazex, 
U.S. A., Co el Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


works by mail, postage to any part of the 


United on ot 
Catarocve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


HE BAXTER 
ENGINE 1 Manvrao- 
sy Patent 
Auws 
Co. Is made interchanyse- 
able in all its parts, and con- 
sequently is perfect in con- 
struction. 
It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra insterance to pay. 
It occupies lees space and 
- run up to rated power with 
— any known 
Over 50 are now in 
‘this city, and hundreds 
of them in use a over Se 


address WM. D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Plate, N. Y. 


A 


U FOR 
SHEATHING, 
PLASTERING, 


66 & 68 Park Place, N. Y., cx. R 
G Sole Ag‘ts for Eastern States. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers 8t., New York. 


j 
(= More than 12,000,000 Square Feet now in Use. 
wey) 
because accumu n of 
afew 
end as a short was inevitable, it was 
determined to defer it toa time that would make a 
Ey full drawing sure by the sale of all the ti 
The money n to in full offered 
of 
¥., Sept. 26, 1872. 
This is to certify that there Nay La 
the credit 
ed at the 
er. 
1,000 Prizes, amounting toe 
BS500,000 in Cash 
being B100,000, 
08 
— 
practical | 
you can select vf 
7 % pieces of 
ees E Sheet M rinted on splen for 
| Lightning Ca! _ 
ee = ment confirme all we claim ; 
— and, therefore, we fully guar- 
antee them. For Circulars 
Ser-d for x 
toBENJ, O. MAMNUFACTU 
Y. Ev , 
KELLY Howse LUpwie, 91) Mark DEAFENING, 
| Philadelphia ; Jno. F. anne, 608 Nora D 
South Jefferson St, Agente CARPET LINING. 
aint wisdom about all sorta of enbjects. Sok every pes REYNOLDS BROTHERS, 
— om about all sorts of snbjects. Solc every DRS. REYNOLDS BROTHERS 
Surgeon Dentists, 63. West 14th St. 
New York, have made the study and i 
practice of Dentistry a life work. | Ww L. HAxDEN, Teacher of Guiter 
Painless extraction of teeth. v- e and Flute. Agent for Titton's 
C 
= K. PHOENI Nursery, Ill. ; 600 
F. acres ; Zist Year; 18 Buss, 
Hzpes Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


Octoser 26, 1872. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 


Pator One or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 


Lz Nozze v1 Figaro, 
Fra Diavoto, 

Don Giovanni, SomMNAMBULA, 
Norma, Dex FreisouvrTz, 
Leora pt | Tannuavene, 
Luogezia Borgia, MASANIEL1O, $1 50, 
In Trovatorg, I Poritant, 

LowENGRIN. 

It 


“ We, the undersigned, have used Mesars. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 


correct and reliable. 
E. PAREPA ROBA, 


(Signed) 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
NOVELLO’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 


in the country, or direct from the publishera Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


For Sale by U 
Opell 03 
SNYIL GNVY STIGON 


No Cords or Balances Used. 


nature, in 


Baron Lire 
sro, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 
NONB OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 


and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
will please take notice and ° . 
ask for the Extract with 

Liebig’s signature, thus: 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, Sole Agen 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


-PREB TO YOU! FREB TO ALL! 


BOOK o NEW RECEIPTS 


ustrations. for 
two stamps. A BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broad- 
a” Don't fail to send for it. 


The Waverly 
PRINTING PRESS, 
Business Professional 
and Amateur Printera. 
Price, $15, $30, & $50. 
for Dlustrated Cata- 


F.C. PENFIELD, Inventor, 
= * West Meriden, Conn. 


IMPORTANT FRENCH MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
Interesting to Al. Health in a Bottle. 


PEPSI RADICALLY 
“with the of Derma of Paris. 

This wonderful remedy is . A the most distin- 

guished and celebrated French ans, and in con- 


A. BERNARD & CO. 
ew York. Post-Office Box 


vt pre 


OR 


Soul every where. gia bottle” Send for Circulars. 
H. D. FOWLE, Boston. 


CUNDURANGO. 

Bliss, «& 
Cos Fiuid Extract 
cures Cancer, 


worst forms of 
Sart-Ragvm, Ca- 


blue ink, of. 


CLOSE OF THE FORTY-FIFTH VOLUME. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1872. 


Conrents: 
THE MOUNTAINS.—VL sy Porte 


CRAYON. 
ILLusTRatrons.—S .—The Major’s Part- 


ner.—Jake Nelson, the Volunteer.—Civilizing In- 


fluences.—Angling.—TheSwing.—Riding Double. 
—A a e Exit of Gandy.—The Wolf. 
—Old Teters.—Peggy. 


THE LISTENERS. 

— wrapped is each in 
Reverie.” 

DOWN THE DANUBE. By Jonivs Henne: Browne. 
—(Coneluded.) 

ItuvsTeations.—Buria) Vault of the Imperial 
Fawnily of Austria. —View from the Gloriette. —Din- 
ing at the Guingettes.—Hainburg.—Nun's Tower, 
Castle Theben.—Presburg.—Caetie of Wisse 
—The Blocksberg.— Scenes in the Bath.— roces- 
sion of Peasant Pilgrims at Pesth.—Peter War- 
dein.—Babakai.—The Kazan Pasa. 

THE GREAT MOTHER. 
AN INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENT AT SOUTH 
MANCHESTER. 

Old Homestead.—The Silk 
—The Hall, Depot and Houses of Employ- 
ers.— The Favorite Walk. —The New Factory.— 
The Library and Reading-Room. — The School- 
House.—The 

THE SIREN OF SCIENC THE MODE OF 
NUMBERING SONOROUS IBRATIONS. 

Vibrations.—The 
Wheel of Savart.—Testing the Pitch.—The Siren; 
General View.—The Siren: Transverse Section.— 
The Siren and Bellows.—The Siren at the London 
Polytechnic Institate.—Harmonic Siren. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emuirio Casteran.—(Sizth Paper.) 

THE VISIT. 

GENEVA. 

I.icvsTrations.—Geneva: a Glimpse of the Old 
City.—The Old City, the Isle J. J. Rousseau, and 
the Bridge of Mont Blanc.—Cathedral of St. Peter. 
—John Calvin.—Interior of the Cathedral St. Pe- 
ter.—Geneva: = New City and the Bridge of 
Mont Blanc.—J. J. Roussean.—“ V'la, Monsieur !" 
—Fountain of the Four Seasons.—Fountain of the 

e.—1 yer of Cesar, and the Washer-Wo- 
men.—Fountain in the English Garden, Geneva. 
—National Monument at Geneva. — American 
Bank and Place Bel Air: Fazy's Battle-Ground.— 
James Fazy.—The Musée Rath.—Merle d' Anbigné. 
—Eagles of Geneva.—Don Carlos. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By. Miss Tuaoxrnar. 

Cuarren XXIV. Roges have Thorns, and Silver 
Fountains Mud. 

XXV. Good-Ni 

Cuartes XXVI. 

Cuarrer XXVIL Love Lane Kensington 
to Fulham. 

—Head-Piece.—Dorothea in the 
Garden. 

“APTER MANY DAYS.” 

IMPROVISATIONS.—IV. By Barazp Tarton. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By 
Sroconp Scene. Mantrrnorre Hover. 

Cuarter VL Lady Janet's Companion. 

Cnapree VII. The Man is coming. 

Caarter VIII. The Man appears. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
RELEASE. 


A SIMPLETON. — A STORY OF THE DAY. By 


Reape. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Tiaurer’s One Year...... $4 00 
Weexty, One Year...... 
Haagrer'’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Macaztne, Hanrer’s Werx iy, and Harrrr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of cither the Macazine, Wrex1.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club wv Five 
Scusontures at $4 00 each, in one 5; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine cents for the Weexty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi- a or A 
terly, at the office where received. Snbecriptions 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
for the ty cents for 

e ty or Bazar, to prepay t 

The Volumes of the 
Numbers for June and each year. 
scriptions may commence with ony Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be nnderstood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wreexty and Bazar commen 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Nomber next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one mnet he given. 

can remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

ble to the Order of Haaren & Brotuers is prefer- 
role to Bank Notes, since, ehonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
sender. 


Traws ror Apvertistne m Harrrn'’s Perronicats. 


Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each 

Hi Weekly.—Inemde Pages, $3 00 Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cats and Displa 
$1 2% per Line—each insertion. ” 


Address HARPER & : BROTHERS, New York. 


ROGERS’ GROUPS 


STATUARY, 


Inclose for Cata- 
logue and Price- 
JOHN ‘neous, 
212 Fitth Ave., N.Y. 
WANTED—W. utes employment 


Fee: | wade raid rapidhy and at work us. 
articulars free. Worthington, Dustin & Co., Llartford, Ct. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


IGHT 


AID 


ENSATION 
OF NEW YORK. 


A WORK DESCRIPTIVE of the CITY OF NEW YORE 
in all its VARIOUS PHASES. 


Its splendors and wretchedness ; its high and low life; 

its — ss and dark dens; its attractions an 
and frauds; its leading and 

po oh. its adventurers ; ite ‘mysteries and crimes. 


Illustrated with nearly 260 Fine Engravings. 


Send for Circulars, and see our terms and a full de- 
scription of the work. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ae wanted for 


WONDERFUL ESCAPES 


DARING ADVENTURES. 


Authentic and Historic. Seventy full-page Engravings. 
Tat Patxce or Scuscarrrion Booxs. 
Illustrated 12-page Circular on receipt of two letter- 
stamps. SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO., Pub’s, 
654 Broadway, New York. 


‘FROM THE FLAG 


TO THE CROSS. 
; The Latest Book out. Extra large Oc 


= 
> 
= 
co 


New World blishing Co., Phila. 


MPLOY MENT_ $10 to $20 A DAY!—We 
wish to employ Gzwr_ewsn and Lapres to solicit 
orders for the Ce_esraten Sucrt- 
Price $20. Stitch alike on 
both sides. It oo hem, fell, tuck, cord, bind, braid, 
gather, and ruffle, and sew from Tux est Naweoox 
TO Beaver Ovrrooatines anp Leatuge. Extra in- 
inted with the business. For 


Cleveland, Ohio, or St Louis, Mo. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


popularity of M‘Clintock «<> Strona’s Cyclopedia 
ving become general, now that its importance is 
ma acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents liberal, and successful 
canvassers are y app or an rtunity to 
sell this and other ot Meera. 
& Brothers. There is some territory 
assigned. For eer culars, address 
ERY BILL, 


Care Messrs. & Brothers, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS 


Now at work, or looking for some new book, will miss 

it if ling book o not at once write for circulars of the best- 

= in k ao Extraordinary inducements 
F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St. St., N. N.Y. 

ta wanted every every 


SURE of SUCCESS. 4 where. Business 


highl pa profitable and legitimate. Article needed in ev- 
amily; sells to great satisfaction. Address J xr- 

CHEMIOAL M'r’e Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
the U.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 


$3 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, 


$906 


EAN, New Bedford, Masa. 
and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 

lars free. Srarroup M'r'e Co., 66 Fulton St, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED! forthe Nation- 
al Book. Best out! Postpaid, $2 00. 
MICHIGAN PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
SI A DAY to sell DORMAN’S LITTLE G 


and Rubber Stamps. Address U. 8. uve 
MON KY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 


‘PER WEEK and paid. We 
want a reliable agent in every County in 


Co., 9T West Lombard 8t., Baltimore. 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam 
ull particulars FREE. 8S. M. Bratt! Mo 


A ete, Horse and furnished. 
Expenses paid. SHAW, Alfred, Me- 


INTELLIGENT MEN WOMEN 
CEASE TO WEAR) 
AND A NEAR-SICH§Z% D, PERSON 
IS SELDOM SEEN. WEAR, 
WATERY. SORE AND @DISEASED 
EYES ARE PFE RIMBANENTLY 
CURED AFTER READING OUR 
ILLUSTRATED PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE EYE AND S'CHT.”’ SENT 
FREE FO ANY ONE.) Address, 

New York Colleve ot Heaith. 
340P.0. 165 &167 BROADWAY. N.Y. 


For American Homes magazine (600 il- 
j|lustrated reading a year) and the Torco a 
SEND beautiful oil chromo (1034 mounted, 
sized, and varnished), » TAY- 
LOR & CO. 51 Water ond and 92 


$1 25 |Mark Caleago, this 
y: en paper. t holds 
its own with many more 
"N.Y. AG deliver 


chromos as they take names. Best comm 


answered. Prices 
sale Office, 145 Eighth 


and warrant 
La, 
Tefer to over 
&c. ome of whom you, may. 


Merchants, 
Pianos, 
fu 44 and Territories. where you aw 


Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


mM 


pus ‘sjjoug ‘eJu0y, ‘eoajuy pus ‘quinig ‘voy, 
ZO 


“00 ‘NOLTS 


‘HATIS HLIM ATIAVEH 
M-HIGV.L UAATIS ITHOIN 


‘A'N ‘MOY OF 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


BIL 


MARINE OTOURIST " OPERA, 
out-door day and ni 
ouble perspective glasses; w 
show objects distinctly at froin two 

to six — Spectacles of ba 
— greates power, to strengthen 
thout the distressing reeult of fre- 
Catal es closing stam 
Oc Ocv ists’ ICIAN, Broadway, N. 


The “Three-Ply” Roofing is a perfect success. 
20,000,000 feet in use. Circulars and samples sent 
“Free.” MICA ROOFING CO., 78 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WOODWARD'S COU INTRY 
HOMES. 


DESIGNS and PLANS for 
1 5 of cost. 
t 


, 245 Broadway, N 

= tw Send for Catalogue of all ‘the 
best books on Architecture, Agri- 
culture, Field Sporta, & the Horse, 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are ro Fit any Frevasg, and 
are Atted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTUEK:: BEIXG PRINTED ON 
RAOH SEPARATE PIRCE OF THE PATTERN, 86 ag te be ad- 
jasted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and we 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) . . 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
er, Night Sacque, Yoke Night ¥ oke 


. No.2 
4 


PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

DOLLY VARDEN WALKING 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 


French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... = 
MARGUERITE DOLLY V ARDEN WALK- 


pe 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Ov er-skirt, and Walking 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt- -pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... 
LADY'S POS ION-BASQUE WRAPPER... 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT @er boy 
m 4 to 12 years 
POSTILION - BASQUE POLONAIS with 
Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Drawers, and Long Drese- 


ee eee eee eee eee ee 


Grecian 
sk and Ful) Trained Skirt................ 
E rosa WALKING SUIT... ** 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT .................. 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH | 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.. 
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rl from 5 to 15 years old).. 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the nsnal discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gi 


339 
| 
| 
| 
= 
pages. Elegantly bound, fal ustra - 
uable and interesting. Containing matter found 
Beecher, Bishop ye and othera. With 
el t fu Steel Portraits. Price $2 50. 
CAUTION! 
 Licbig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
a ORANGE JUDD & CO. 
=| 
i A\ 
stant use in the ch Hospitala. Valuable instruc- 
tions and inform 
For sale by all 
TAREH, and all 
diseases of the Skin and 
Blood. Entirely vegetable. offered. | HIGHLAN (for boy o5 years 
In case of failure, send and | DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Waist, 
take back your money. No —-~ —_ cp. , pnt and Knuickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
» LU 
VURED 
Thousands are being these infallible Pilla 
as case. Orders by mail promptly « 
per box. Testimonials at Whole- 
N.Y. Send for Circa 43 
bes - an ves 
A Rape Orriox, No. 60 
New Yo 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more 
‘Ka than at ing else. Partic 
AA roc sor Fine art Publishers, Portlay 


